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/QS long as the oceans are the ligaments which bind together 
HT the great broad cast British Empire, so long there will be a 
J dash of romance in our slow old Frisian minds. For the soul 
is swayed by the waters, as the waters are by the moon, and when 
the great highways of an Empire are along such roads as those, 
so full of strange sights and sounds, with danger ever running 
like a hedge on either side of the course, it is a dull mind indeed 
which does not bear away with it some trace of such a passage. 
And now, Britain lies far beyond herself, for in truth the three 
mile limit of every seaboard is her frontier, which has been won 
by hammer and loom and pick, rather than by arts of war. For 
it is written in history that neither a king in his might, nor an 
army with banners, can bar the path to the man who having two¬ 
pence in his strong box, and knowing well where he can turn it 
to threepence, sets his mind to that one end. And as the Empire 
has broadened, the mind of Britain has broadened too, spreading 
out into free speech, free press, free trade, until all men can see 
that the ways of the island are continental, even as those of the 
continent are insular. 

But for this a price must be paid, and the price is a grievous 
one. As the beast of old must have one young human life as a 
tribute every year, so to our Empire we throw from day to day the 
pick and flower of our youth. The engine is world-wide and 
strong, but the only fuel that will drive it is the lives of British 
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men. Thus it is that in the gray old cathedrals, as we look round 
upon the brasses on the walls, we see strange names, such names 
as they who reared those walls had never heard, for it is in 
Peshawur, and Umballah, and Korti and Fort Pearson that the 
youngsters die, leaving only a precedent and a brass behind them. 
But if every man had his obelisk, even where he lay, then no 
frontier line need be drawn, for a cordon of British graves would 
ever show how high the Anglo-Saxon tide had lapped. 

And this too, as well as the waters which separate us from 
France, and join us to the world, has done something to tinge us 
with romance. For when so many have their loved ones over the 
seas, walking amid hillman’s bullets, or swamp malaria, where 
death is sudden and distance great, then mind communes with 
mind, and strange stories arise of dream, presentiment or vision, 
where the mother sees her dying son, and is past the first bitter¬ 
ness of her grief ere the message comes which should have broke 
the news. The learned have of late looked into the matter, and 
have even labelled it with a name, but what can we know more of 
it save that a poor stricken soul, when hard-pressed and driven, 
can shoot across the earth some ten thousand-mile-long picture of 
its trouble to the mind which is most akin to it. Far be it from 
me to say that there lies no such power within us, for of all things 
which the brain will grasp the last will be itself, but yet it is well 
to be very cautious over such matters, for once at least I have 
known that which was within the laws of nature to seem to be far 
upon the further side of them. 

John Vansittart was the younger partner of the firm of Hudson 
and Vansittart, coffee exporters of the Island of Ceylon, three- 
quarters Dutchmen by descent, but wholly English in his sym¬ 
pathies. For years I had been his agent in London, and when in 
’72 he came over to England for a three months’ holiday, he 
turned to me for the introductions which would enable him to see 
something of town and country life. Armed with seven letters he 
left my offices, and for many weeks scrappy notes from different 
parts of the country let me know that he had found favour in the 
eyes of my friends. Then came word of his engagement to Emily 
Lawson, of a cadet branch of the Hereford Lawsons, and at the 
very tail of the first flying rumour the news of his absolute 
marriage, for the wooing of a wanderer must be short, and the 
days were already crowding on towards the date when he must be 
upon his homeward journey. They were to return together to 
Columbo in one of the firm’s own thousand ton barque-rigged 
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sailing ships, and this was to be their princely honeymoon, at 
once a necessity and a delight. 

Those were the royal days of coffee planting in Ceylon, before 
a single season and a rotting fungus drove a whole communit3' 
through years of despair to one of the greatest commercial victories 
which pluck and ingenuity ever won. Not often is it that men 







have the heart when their one great industry is withered to rear 
up in a few years another as rich to take its place, and the teafields 
of Ceylon are as true a monument to courage as is the lion at 
Waterloo. But in ’72 there was no cloud yet above the skyline, 
and the hopes of the planters were as high and as bright as the 
hill sides on which they reared their crops. Vansittart came down 
to London with his young and beautiful wife. I was introduced, 
dined with them, and it was finally arranged that I, since business 
called me also to Ceylon, should be a fellow-passenger with them 
on the Eastern Star, which was timed to sail upon the following 
Monday. 

It was on the Sunday evening that I saw him again. He was 
shown up into my rooms about nine o'clock at night, with the air 
of a man who is bothered and out of sorts. His hand, as I shook 
it, was hot and dry. 

“ I wish, Atkinson,” said he, “ that you could give me a little 
lime juice and water. I have a beastly thirst upon me, and the 
more I take the more I seem to want." 

I rang and ordered in a caraffe and glasses. “ You are 
flushed,” said I. “ You don’t look the thing.” 
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“ No, I’m clean off colour. Got a touch of rheumatism in ir*' 
back, and don’t seem to taste my food. It is this vile London 
that is choking me. I’m not used to breathing air which has been 
used up by four million lungs all sucking away on every side of 
you.” He flapped his crooked hands before.his face, like a man 
who really struggles for his breath. 

“ A touch of the sea will soon set you right.” 

“ Yes, I’m of one mind with you there. That’s the thing for 
me. I want no other doctor. If I don’t get to sea to-morrow I’ll 
have an ill. ess. There are no two ways about it." He drank off 
a tumbler of lime juice, and clapped his two hands with his 
knuckles doubled up into the small of his back. 

“That seems to ease me,” said he, looking at me with a 
filmy eye. “ Now I want your help, Atkinson, for I am rather 
awkwardly placed.” 

“ As how ? ” 

“ This way. My wife’s mother got ill and wired for her. I 
couldn't go—you know best yourself how tied I have been—so she 
had to go alone. Now I’ve had another wire to say that she can’t 
come to-morrow, but that she will pick up the ship at Falmouth 
on Wednesday. We put in there, you know, and in, and in, 
though I count it hard, Atkinson, that a man should be asked to 
believe in a mystery, and cursed if he can’t do it. Cursed, mind 
you, no less.” He leaned forward and began to draw a catchy 
breath like a man who is poised on the very edge of a sob. 

Then first it came into my mind that I had heard much of the 
hard drinking life of the island, and that from brandy came these 
wild words and fevered hands. The flushed cheek and the glazing 
eye were those of one whose drink is strong upon him. Sad it 
was to see so noble a young man in the grip of that most bestial 
of all the devils. 

“ You should lie down,” I said, with some severity. 

He screwed up his eyes, like a man who is striving to wake 
himself, and looked up with an air of surprise. 

“ So I shall presently,” said he, quite rationally. “ I felt quite 
swim my just now, but I am my own man again now. Let me 
see, what was I talking about ? Oh ah, of course, about the wife. 
She joins the ship at Falmouth. Now I want to go round by 
water. I believe my health depends upon it. I just want a little 
clean first-hand air to set me on my feet again. Now I want you, 
like a good fellow, to go to Falmouth by rail, so that in case we 
should be late you may be there to look after the wife. Put up at 
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the Royal Hotel, and I will wire her that you are there. Her 
sister will bring her down, so that it will be all plain sailing.” 

“ I’ll do it with pleasure,” said I. “In fact, I should rather 
go by rail, for we shall have enough and to spare of the sea before 
we reach Columbo. I believe too that you badly need a change. 
Now I should go and turn in, if I were you.” 

“Yes, I will. I sleep aboard to-night. You know,” he con¬ 
tinued, as the film settled down again over his eyes, “ I’ve not 
slept well the last few nights. I’ve been troubled with theolololog 
—that is to say, theolo- 
logical—hang it,” with 
a desperate effort, “with 
the doubts of theololo- 
gicians. Wondering 
why the Almighty made 
us, you know, and why 
made our heads 
and fixed little 
pains into the small of 
our backs. Maybe I’ll 
do better to-night.” He 
rose, and steadied himself with an 
effort against the corner of the chair 
back. 

“ Look here, Vansittart,” said I 
gravely, stepping up to him, and 
"You ark not fit to oo out." laying my hand upon his sleeve, “ I 

can give you a shakedown here. You are not fit to go out. You 
are all over the place. You’ve been mixing your drinks.” 

“ Drinks ! ” he stared at me stupidly. 

“ You used to carry your liquor better than this.” 

“ I give you my word, Atkinson, that I have not had a drain 
for two days. It's not drink. I don’t know what it is. I suppose 
you think this is drink.” He took up my hand in his burning 
grasp, and passed it over his own forehead. 

“ Great Lord ! ” said I. 

His skin felt like a thin sheet of velvet beneath which lies a 
close packed layer of small shot. It was smooth to the touch at any 
one place, but, to a finger passed along it, rough as a nutmeg grater. 

“ It’s all right,” said he, smiling at my startled face. “ I've 
had the prickly heat nearly as bad.” 

“ But this is never prickly heat.” * 
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“No, it’s London. It’s breathing bad air. But to-morrow 
it’ll be all right. There’s a surgeon aboard, so I shall be in safe 
hands. I must be off now.’’ 

“ Not you,” said I, pushing him back into a chair. “ This is 
past a joke. You don’t move from here until a doctor sees you. 
Just stay where you are.” I caught up my hat, and rushing 
round to the house of a neighbouring physician, I brought him 
back with me. The room was empty and Vansittart gone. I 
rang the bell. The servant said that the gentleman had ordered 
a cab the instant that I had left, and had gone off in it. He had 
told the cabman to drive to the docks. 

“ Did the gentleman seem ill ? ” I asked. 

“ Ill! ” The man smiled. “ No, sir, he was singift’ his ’ardest 
all the time.” 

The information was not as reassuring as my servant seemed 
to think, but I reflected that he was going straight back to the 
Eastern Star, and that there was a doctor aboard of her, so that 
there was nothing which I could do in the matter. None the less, 
when I thought of his thirst, his burning hands, his heavy eye, 
his tripping speech, and lastly, of that leprous forehead, I carried 
with me to bed an unpleasant memory of my visitor and his visit. 

At eleven o’clock next day I was at the docks, but the Eastern 
Star had already moved down the river, and was nearly at Graves¬ 
end. To Gravesend I went by train, but only to see her topmasts 
far off, with a plume of smoke from a tug in front 





of her. I would hear no more of my friend 
until I rejoined him at Falmouth. When I 
got back to my offices a telegram was await¬ 
ing for me from Mrs. Vansittart, asking me 
to meet her, and next evening found us both 
at the Royal Hotel, Falmouth, where we were 
to wait for the Eastern Star. Ten days passed, and there came 
no news of her. 

They were ten days which I am not likely to forget. On the 
very day that the Eastern Star had cleared from the Thames, a 
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furious easterly gale had sprung up, and blew on from day to day 
for the greater part of a week without the sign of a lull. Such a 
screaming, raving, longdrawn storm has never been known on the 
southerly coast. From our hotel windows the sea view was all 
banked in with haze, with a little rain-swept half circle under our 
very eyes, churned and lashed into one tossing stretch of foam. 
So heavy was the wind upon the waves that little sea could rise, 
for the crest of each billow was tom shrieking from it, and lashed 
broadcast over the bay. Clouds, wind, sea, all were rushing to the 
west, and there, looking down at this mad jumble of elements, I 
waited on day after day, my sole companion a white, silent woman, 
with terror in her eyes, her forehead pressed ever against the bar of 
the window, her gaze from early morning to the fall of night fixed 
upon that wall of grey haze through which the loom of a vessel 
might come. She said nothing, but that face of hers was one long 
wail of fear. 

On the fifth day I took counsel with an old seaman. I should 
■have preferred to have done so alone, but she saw me speak with 
him, and was at our side in an instant, with parted lips and a 
prayer in her eyes. 

“Seven days out from London,” said he, “and five in the 
gale. Well, the Channel’s swept as clear as clear by this wind. 
There’s three things for it. She may have popped into port on 
the French side. That’s like enough.” 

“ No, no, he knew we were here. He would have tele¬ 
graphed.” 

“ Ah, yes, so he would. Well then, he might have run for it, 
and if he did that he won’t be very far from Madeira by now. 
That’ll be it, marm, you may depend.” 

“ Or else ? You said there was a third chance.” 

“ Did I, marm. No, only two, I think. I don’t think I said 
anything of a third. Your ship’s out there, depend upon it, away 
out in the Atlantic, and you’ll hear of it time enough, for the 
weather is breaking; now don’t you fret, marm, and wait quiet, 
and you’ll find a real blue Cornish sky to-morrow.” 

The old seaman was right in his surmise, for the next day 
broke calm and bright, with only a low dwindling cloud in the 
west to mark the last trailing wreaths of the storm wrack. But 
still there came no word from the sea, and no sign of the ship. 
Three more weary days had passed, the weariest that I have ever 
spent, when there came a seafaring man to the hotel with a 
letter. I gave a shout of joy. It was from the Captain of the 
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“ Eastern Star.” As I read the first lines of it I whisked my 
hand over it, but she laid her own upon it and drew it away. “ I 
have seen it,” said she, in a cold, quiet voice; “ I may as well see 
the rest, too.” 

“ Dear Sir," said the letter, “ Mr. Vansittan Is down with the 
small-pox, and we are blown so far on our course that we don’t 
know what to do, he being off his head and unfit to tell us. By 
dead reckoning we are but three hundred miles from Funchal, so 
I take it that it is best that we should push on there, get Mr. V. 
into hospital, and wait in the Bay until you come. There's a sailing 
ship due from Falmouth to Funchal in a few days' time, as I 
understand. This goes by the brig ‘ Marian,’ of Falmouth, and 
five pounds is due to the master. 

“Yours respectfully, Jno. Hines.” 

She was a wonderful woman that, only a chit of a girl fresh 
from school, but as quiet and strong as a man. She said nothing 
—only pressed her lips together tight, and put on her bonnet. 

“ You are going out ?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Can I be of use ?” 

“ No, I am going to the Doctor’s.” 

“ To the Doctor’s ? ” 

“ Yes. To learn how to nurse a small-pox case.” 

She was busy at that all evening, and next morning we were 
off with a fine ten-knot breeze in the barque “ Rose of Sharon ” 
for Madeira. For five days we made good time, and were no 
great way from the island, but on the sixth there fell a calm, and 
we lay without motion on a sea of oil, heaving slowly, but making 
not a foot of weigh. 

At ten o’clock that night Emily Vansittart and I stood leaning 
on the starboard railing of the poop, with a full moon shining at 
our backs, and casting a black shadow of the barque, and of our 
own two heads upon the shining water. From the shadow on, 
a broadening path of moonshine stretched away to the lonely sky¬ 
line, flickering and shimmering in the gentle heave of the swell. 
We were talking with bent heads, chatting of the calm, of the 
chances of wind, of the look of the sky, when there came a sudden 
plop, like a rising salmon, and there in the clear light John 
Vansittart sprang out of the water and looked up at us. 

I never saw anything clearer in my life than I saw that man. 
The moon shone full upon him, and he was but threq oars’ lengths 
away. His face was more puffed than when I had seen him last, 
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mottled here and there with dark scabs, his mouth and eyes open 
as one who is struck with some overpowering surprise. He had 
some white stuff streaming from his shoulders, and one hand was 
raised to his ear, the other crooked across his breast. I saw him 
leap from the water into the air, and in the dead calm the waves 
of his coming lapped up against the sides of the vessel. Then his 
figure sank back into the water again, and I heard a rending, 
crackling sound like a bundle of brushwood snapping in the fire 
upon a frosty night. There were no signs of him when I looked 
again, but a swift swirl and eddy on the still sea still marked the 
spot where he had been. How long I stood there, tingling to 
my finger-tips, holding up an unconscious woman with one hand, 
clutching at the rail of the vess' with the other, was more than 
I could afterwards tell. I had been noted as a man of slow and 
unresponsive emotions, but this time at least I was shaken to the 
core. Once and twice I struck my foot upon the deck to be certain 
that I was indeed the master of my own senses, and that this was 
not some mad prank of an unruly brain. As I stood, still marvel¬ 
ling, the woman shivered, opened her eyes, gasped, and then stand¬ 
ing erect with her hands upon the rail, looked out over the moonlit 
sea with a face which had aged ten years in a summer night. 

“ You saw his vision ? " she murmured. 

“ I saw something." 

“ It was he. It was John. He is dead." 

I muttered some lame words of doubt. 

“ Doubtless he died at this hour,"’ she whispered. “ In hospital 
at Madeira. I have read of such things. His thoughts were with 
me. His vision came tome. Oh, my John, my dear, dear, lost John !” 

She broke out suddenly into a storm of weeping, and I led her 
down into her cabin, where I left her with her sorrow. That 
night a brisk breeze blew up from the east, and in the evening of 
the next day we passed the two islets of Los Desertos, and 
dropped anchor at sundown in the Bay of Funchal. The 
Eastern Star lay no great distance from us, with the quarantine 
flag flying from her main, and her Jack half way up her peak. 

“ You see,” said Mrs. Vansittart quickly. She was dry-eyed 
now, for she had known how it would be. 

That night we received permission from the authorities to move 
on board the Eastern Star. The Captain, Hines, was waiting 
upon deck with confusion and grief contending upon his bluff face 
as he sought for words with which to break this heavy tidings, 
but she took the story from his lips. 
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*' I know that my husband is dead,” she said. “ He died 
yesterday night, about ten o'clock, in hospital at Madeira, did he 
not ? ” 

The seaman stared aghast. 

“ No, marm, he died eight days 
ago at sea, and we had to bun- 
him out there, for 
we lay in a belt 
of calm, and 
could not say 


when we might make the land.” 1 

Well, those are the main facts about the death of John 
Vansittart, and his appearance to his wife somewhere about 
lat. 35 N. and long. 15 W. A clearer case of a wraith has 
seldom been made out, and since then it has been told as such, 
and put into print as such, and endorsed by a learned society as 
such, and so floated off with many others to support the recent 
theory of telepathy. For myself I hold telepathy to be proved, 
hut I would snatch this one case from amid the evidence, and say 
that I do not think that it was the wraith of John Vansittart, but 
John Vansittart himself whom we saw that night leaping into the 
moonlight out of the depths of the Atlantic. It has ever been my 
belief that some strange chance, one of these chances which seem 
so improbable and yet so constantly occur, had becalmed us over 
d>e very spot where the man had been buried a week before. For 
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the rest the surgeon tells me that the leaden weight was not too 
firmly fixed, and that seven days bring about changes which are 
wont to fetch a body to the surface. Coming from the depth 
which the weight would have sunk it to, he explains that it might 
well attain such a velocity as to carry it clear of the water. Such 
is my own explanation of the matter, and if you ask me what then 
became of the body, I must recall to you that snapping, crackling 
sound, with the swirl in the water. The shark is a surface feeder 
and is plentiful in those parts. 








By Eden Phillpotts. 
Illustrated by Irving Montagu. 


IS quite enough in this materialistic age 
to say that I am a ghost for people to 
turn up their noses at me; and when I 
add that I am a very second-rate phantom, a 
spirit with the most mean spectral privileges, it 
will be readily gathered that my position in ghostly 
circles is more or less a painful one. 

To be plain, I am not an awe-inspiring 
apparition in any sense ; I am not even passable; 
I never raised the hair or froze the blood ; adults 
gaze unmoved at my most fearsome manifesta¬ 
tions ; children like me. 

But I am a right ghost for all that. Time 
and space possess no significance for me, and 
hundreds of people have mistaken me for lumin¬ 
ous paint after dark. Against these advantages, 
however, must be set the unhappy conditions of 
smallness and stoutness; for as in life I had been 
of diminutive and plump habit, so did I now re¬ 
main. I am, in fact, a short, fat ghost—a com¬ 
bination of qualities th^t promised from the first 
to be fatal to anything tremendous or out of the 
common. 

Thus, though I have haunted in all the best 
middle-class families, and Once or twice taken a 
locum tenens among county people; though I have 
foretold deaths, indicated buried treasure, pointed 
out secret staircases, corpses and so forth; though 
I have gone through the regular mill, my spirit 
has yet failed of acquiring even a reasonable reputation among 


For the past fifty years I have dwelt in Herefordshire with 
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some pleasant, self-made folks who suit me very well. Capon 
Hall is a roomy mansion, possessing architectural advantages 
from my point of view, and situated in a somewhat densely-' 
haunted district. The original owners got themselves destroyed 
in the time of Charles I., and the property, after many fluctuations 
of fortune, was ultimately purchased by Mr. John Smithson, a 
Manchester man. Here he resided, developed into a good old 
Squire of the right sort, and grew popular. He was a widower, 
and had two children, Ethel, a girl of eighteen, who lived with 
him, and William, a son of two or three and twenty, who entered 
the army and went to India. This youth married, became the 
father of a daughter, and sent the infant home to Capoh Hall. 
Now, love may often appear where there is no respect, and when 
an element of real human affection entered into my ghostly life, I 
found it a comfortable and pleasing thing. 

This baby Smithson loved me, and her regard was returned. 
Our attachment must be allowed platonic to a degree perhaps 
never before imagined, for Winifred has just attained the age of 
three years, while I am above three hundred. She is a golden- 
haired, sunny little soul, making all the music and laughter of her 
home. I" am an old, grey ghost, to whom the western wing of 
Capon H all has for fifty years been consecrated. 

With an accident to the Squire’s daughter, Miss Ethel 
Smithson, upon some occasion of fox-hunting, this narrative 
properly begins. She suffered an awkward tumble, and the young 
man who carrfe to her aid had the good fortune to please the girl 
immensely. Squire Smithson, upon the narration of Mr. Talbot 
Warren’s bravery, could not for the life of him see anything to 
make a fuss about. “ If a woman falls into a ditch, is it asking 
much of the man nearest her at the time to pull her out ? ” he 
inquired. But Miss Ethel explained that the circumstances were 
of a very terrific nature, and how her hero, not content with 
seeing that she was safe and sound, had foregone all further sport, 
sacrificed his day’s pleasure, and insisted on riding with her to the 
nearest farmhouse. 

She met Mr. Warren again soon afterwarc ;, and continued to 
find peculiar pleasure in his society ; whiie, finally, through 
mutual friends, the young man secured an invitation to Capo 
Hall for a week's hunting. 

He and his horse arrived. He proved uninteresting, and 
a sportsman of mean capabilities; but Ethel Smithson, blind 
to the youth’s colourless and negative nature, fell violently 
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in love with him. Being, moreover, a wilful little soul, who 
did pretty much what she liked with a most indulgent parent, 
matters went nearly all her own way from the start. 


But the Squire and Mr. Warren had nothing in common, and, 
at times, their manifold differences of opinion might have produced 
serious results save for the younger man's caution. Talbot's 
physical nerve was weak, he wanted pluck—a lack that Mr. 
Smithson quickly discovered, and made the boy’s life a burden to 
him. 
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Ethel always supported the weaker side in the many arguments 
arising from this question of bravery ; and, on one occasion, after 
the Squire had made some allusions more pointed than polite te his 
guest’s rapidly acquired knowledge of gaps, gates and like aids to 
the judicious Nimrod, Miss Smithson thought proper to drag me 
into the conversation. 

“How can the wild, reckless courage you admire, papa, 
compare with the cool, mental nerve which may be shown to some 
purpose in the useful affairs of life ? How many of the men who 
jump over hedges and ditches, and risk their stupid necks before 
the gaze of farm yokels, would sleep night after night in a haunted 
room, for instance, as Mr. Warren does here ? ” 

“ Our ghost! ” roared the Squire. “ Our little, plump, rolly- 
polly of a ghost 1 I’d make a better phantom with a sheet and a 
turnip! ” 

The man meant nothing; his remark was not intended 
offensively; but I chanced to be in the drawing-room at the time 
(on a little foot-stool by the fire), and I confess I felt hurt. People 
should be careful what they say in a haunted house. I have a 
friend, doing some haunting about half a mile from here, who 
would come over and punish these people horribly if I wished it. 
He belongs to the Reformation period, works between three and 
four in the morning, and, during that weird hour, can make a 
npise like china falling down a lift. But I am not vindictive. A 
phantom rarely reaches the age of three hundred without learning 
to control his temper. 

“ Physical bravery may be shown to greater advantage than in 
the hunting field,” said Mr. Warren, answering the Squire. 

“ It may, I grant you, but that is a right good school for it; 
and a man who loses nerve at a critical moment there will, in my 
judgment, be likely to do so all through his life.” 

“ Are there no brave men who do not hunt ?” asked Ethel. 

“ Thousands, my dear. You give us a beautiful feminine example 
of begging the question,” answered her parent. “ Moral nerve is, I 
allow, a greater thing than physical bravery at'its best, but courage 
of both kinds, according to my old-fashioned notions, should be the 
hall-mark of a man.” 

Talbot expressed a hope that some opportunity might ere long 
be given to him. 

“ I trust a chance of showing you I do not lack either one sort of 
bravery or the other will come in my way, Mr. Smithson,” said he. 

Then the company retired, and, on the following day, private 
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it. Mentally, Talbot Warren was not a coward ; and the know¬ 
ledge of this fact, combined with a certain underbred cubbishness 
in the young man’s treatment of inferiors, led me to suspect some¬ 
thing derogatory to myself did I appear to him; but, after the 
recent conversation, I felt I had no choice. 

As the clock struck twelve, therefore, on the night in questio' 
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business took Mr. Warren to Hereford for an hour or two. He 
returned, however, before luncheon ; and that night transpired the 
monstrous event I am now to relate. Although he slept in the 
apartment particularly associated with myself, I had not, I may 
here explain, vouchsafed an interview to our visitor, for reasons 
sufficiently sound. In my opinion, no good would have come of 
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made my way through the wash-hand stand in the “ Russet Room” 
and stood before Talbot Warren. I am nothing by gaslight, and, 
to my surprise and irritation, Warren’s gas still burnt. He was 
dressed and sitting by the fire examining a huge lethal weapon 
with two barrels. He looked up and caught my wan, weird eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“ Oh, you're the ghost, I suppose? ” he said rather carelessly. 

I approached him and endeavoured to touch his brow with my 
icy forefinger, but he arose from His chair, regarded me insolently, 
and—I hate to write it—walked straight through me. I was 
never so put out in my life ; I should have hardly conceived such 
a thing to be possible; I nearly choked with indignation. Fo 
sheer, unadulterated vulgarity, the man who intentionally walks 
through a ghost may fairly be said to stand alone. You tangible 
ponderable people who read cannot remotely imagine my feelings ; 
but any spectre will. Revenge was my one idea. 

H aving, by this outrage, convinced himself of my unsubstantial 
nature, the little cad looked me up and down critically and 
contemptuously. Then said he: “ You can’t upset my plans, any¬ 
how.” 

The knowledge that he had plans comforted me somewhat. That 
they were nefarious I gathered from the pistol which he carried; and 
that I would confound and outwit him at all costs I also 
determined. 

Not until two in the morning did he prepare for action. Mean¬ 
time, rendering myself wholly invisible, I sat on f a chest of drawers 
and watched him. At the hour named, he shut his book, partially 
unrobed, put on his slippers, produced a “jemmy” and a dark 
lantern, picked up his weapon, and silently crawled downstairs. 

The hideous truth flashed upon me. He was one of some gang 
of burglars, and now intended throwing open the house to his 
accomplices! What was to be done ? Our household lay buried in 
sleep. Warren stole to the butler’s room. Once within it, a stroke 
or two from his detestable apparatus would put the plate at his 
mercy. 

For one brief moment I lost my nerve. The responsibility of 
my position was terrible. Then I strung myself to the struggle, 
and attacked him. But, in spite of my frantic gesticulations, 
aerial gyrations, and supernatural manifestations, the ruffian kept 
on his evil way unmoved. I dashed about, and tried hard to ma'.: 
him get excited and impatient and worried, but he was as cool as 
a cucumber, and told me to “keep my hair on,” whatever that 
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might mean. Then, realising the futility of this course, I sped 
away, faster than thought, to alarm the house. 

Squire Smithson was 
slumbering noisily on his 
right side as I loomed 
through the fire¬ 
place of his cham¬ 
ber and laid an 
icy digit upon his 
brow. He leapt 
up instantly, but 
' laughed when he 
saw who it was. 
“Hullo, Fatty! 
ding lonely, 
Don’t worry 
my boy, I’ve 
a busy day 
)re me to-mor¬ 
row. Stick to 
own room, 
get a rise 
of that booby 
Warren. If you 
can’t frighten him, 
you’d better give 
up the business 
alidgo back where 
you came from.” 

Then he turned with his face to the wall, and was asleep again 
instantly. That is the world all over. 

I went and woke the butler. I waved my drapery and pointed 
downstairs with actions that spoke louder than words. He sat 
up, in bed and forgot himself altogether, and used language I shall 
not soil this page by repeating. It appeared that he was suffer¬ 
ing from gout, and had only managed to get to sleep a few 
moments before I roused him. 

“ ’Ere ’ave I bin torn to pieces with agony for three mortal 
hours, and just drop off, and then you come with your beastly 
cold paw and wake me and bring back the torture a thousand 
times worse than ever. I’ll give warning; I won’t put up with 
you and ybur tomfoolery for any master alive. Why should I ? 
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“You funny old 
doast. "Stand on 
'oo little head, 
doast, like yester¬ 
day in detorridor.” 
But I wasn’t there to 
fool. I wanted to get 
her out into the passage, 
then alarm her nurse and 
so the entire house. 

“ It’s too told to do walking to-night, doast,” she said. 

“ Cold 1 ” I doubt if ever a phantom got up to such a temperature 
as I did on that occasion. 


Get out of this room, you little brute. Don’t stand there waving 
about, like a sh>rt on a clothes-line. Go on, get out of it, or I’ll 
strangle you.” 

I went. It was no good stopping. He couldn’t strangle me, 
of course; but it is impossible to explain a difficult thing like 
burglary, in pantomime, to a man who can hardly see straight for 
temper. I almost wept ghostly tears. Never before had the pathos 
and powerlessness of my position been so impressed upon me. 

In this sorry plight I sought my little friend Winifred, the 
Squire’s grand-daughter before mentioned. She was lying wide¬ 
awake, silent and speculative as small children will. I loomed 
through a screen, covered with pictures from Christmas numbers, 
and she arose from her cot—a wee, comical white figure, faintly 
illumined by a night-light. 

“ How is you, dear doast ? ” she inquired. 

My mystic presence always gratified her. 

She chuckled and chir¬ 
ruped in baby fashion 
while I beckoned and 
moved towards the door. 
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Then the nurse awoke, peeped two angry eyes over her counter¬ 
pane and gave me some plainly-worded advice. 

“ Shame on you, ghost. Aint you got nothing better to do than 
scare childer and wake decent women folks. Be off with you, you 
old blackguard, or it’s a bell, book and candle I’ll fetch.” I only 
wished she would fetch a bell—and ring it. 

“ Dood night, dear doast! ” cried my small friend, as I sank 
through the floor into the footman’s chamber. Here further failure 
awaited me. I could not so much as wake the man. His was no 
natural sleep, but some species of loathsome hibernation rather, 
entirely beyond my power to conquer or dispel. 

And downstairs the inexpressible Warren was filling a sack 
with choice spoil and drinking dry sherry from the decanter. 

I dashed out of doors to see if anything could be done with the 
watch-dog, a massive brute, judged without sufficient reason to be 
ferocious. He was asleep, of course, but came forth from his 
kennel when I touched his nose, recognised me instantly, wagged 
his idiotic tail, and showed an evident desire to be patted. I 
couldn’t pat him, but I should like to have kicked him, and I’m 
not ashamed to say so. Never was a well-meaning apparition 
mofe justified in losing its temper than I on that hateful night. I 
tried to rouse the dog’s spirit; I 
threw imaginary stones, and frisked 
about and pretended to steal its 
supper; but the lumbering brute 
regarded me with that good-tem¬ 
pered glance bred from conscious 
superiority, and then went back 
into its kennel. 
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Warren had now taken his sack into the dining-room, had cut 
two window-panes out with a diamond (why, I could not at the 
time understand), and then, opening the window widely, lowered 
his booty into the garden. 1 fled out again to strike terror, if 
possible, into the hearts of his vile accomplices, but found, to my 
surprise, that there were none. Single-handed he was effecting 
his dark scheme. 

Then a final desperate resolution came to my mind : I would 
rouse Miss Ethel Smithson herself, and show her the man she 
loved in his true colours. 

Even then, my natural kindness of disposition caused me to 
hesitate. But if you see, as 1 did then, love’s young dream 
drifting into a nightmare, you are justified in shattering it. No 
burglar could bring true and lasting happiness into a gentle¬ 
woman's life. That, at least, is my view. 

“ Why, ghost,” said Ethel, rubbing her eyes after I had waked 
her; “ I don’t think it was kind of you to spoil a beautiful dream I 
was having about—but never mind, it won’t interest you.” 

I beckoned mystically, and she showed a little interest. I retreated, 
inch by inch, to the door, waving her after me. Hamlet’s father’s 
spirit never did anything better or more solemn and impressive. 
By all the curiosity of young ladies, she rose! She put on a 
dressing-gown and slippers ! She said, “ Whatever is it ? I do 
hope there’s nothing happened to Talbot.” My heart bled for her, 
but I was firm, and she followed me out on to the dark landing. 

A dim light flickered from a doorway far below. This Miss 
Smithson instantly observed, and deducing a theory therefrom 
with marvellous celerity, had the good sense to cry “ Thieves! ” 
louder than I should have supposed it possible for her to do so. 
Then she bolted into her father’s room, made the same remark, and 
finally retired to her own apartment, locking the door behind her. 

“Alarums and excursions" were thereupon the order of the 
night, while the behaviour of the outrageous Warren passed belief. 
At the first sound of the tumult, he deliberately fired off his pistol 
through the top of his hat, and discharged the other barrel into a 
rather valuable hunting picture which hung above the sideboard. He 
then leapt through the open window into the garden, rolled himself 
in the mud, rose and galloped off into the darkness, shouting “This 
way 1 Follow me ; I’ve got the scoundrels ! Help here, help ! ” 

I need not point out that these expressions were calculated to 
give an utterly false impression of the situation and circum¬ 
stances. I had been grossly deceived, as the rest of the family 
were now about to be. 
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Squire Smithson came down the front stairs with a life pre¬ 
server, and my hibernating footman rushed down the back stairs 
with another. The Squire kicked an umbrella-stand with his 
naked foot and stopped a moment to talk to himself. This gave 
the menial some advantage of ground, and when the head of the 
house reached his dining-room window, he found a man half way 
out of it. It was too dark to distinguish friend or foe, and Squire 
Smithson, making a dash at the figure, brought down his life pre¬ 
server with considerable brute force. I cannot pretend to say I 
was sorry for this. The injured domestic screamed and was about 
to beg for mercy, when a mutual recognition occurred, and he con¬ 
tented himself with giving warning. Then they tumbled out of 
the window together and hastened to where great shouting arose 
from a distant shrubbery. -A tramp, hearing the riot, got over 
the wall of the kitchen garden at the back of the house to 
help, and fell through the roof of a vinery. There he was 
ultimately discovered, cut to ribbons, and it took him all his 
time for an hour to explain his intentions. The dog, of course, 
began barking now as if he had known all from the first, and only 
waited the right moment; maids were screaming in pairs from 
lifferent windows, and some fool in the house (the butler, I 
imagine) was beating the dinner-gong—doubtless to conceal his 
own cowardly emotions. For my own part, I was in twenty 
places at once, whirling through the dark air, issuing directions, 
explaining everything in dumb show, and making the emir" concern 
as clear as daylight, but nobody paid the slightest attention to me. 

Warren at length returned, breathless and bedraggled. He 
recovered with great apparent effort, gave utterance to a succession 
of dastardly falsehoods, and became the hero of the hour. 

The scamp related how a noise had wakened him ; how, see¬ 
ing a light in the hall, he had crept downstairs, to find two 
ruffians with black masks lowering a sack of valuables out of the 
dining-room window ; how he had hurled himself upon them with 
the courage of an army ; how they had twice fired point-blank at 
him, and then fled ; how he had followed them, seized one, and 
struggled with him ; how, finally, they had succeeded in escaping 
from him. 

And there was an end of the matter, for, of course, it appeared 
impossible to question the truth of the story, or raise any further 
doubt about the moral and physical pluck of a young man who 
could do these things. 

Next morning the pistol was discovered in the garden; de- 
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tectives wandered 
about, lunched at 
the Squire’s ex¬ 
pense, found clues, 
and took the address 
of the tramp who had 
fallen into the green¬ 
house. This man had 
departed a physical wreck, 
swearing that he would 
never put himself out of 
the way again for any¬ 
body as long as he lived, vo 
And all because Squire 
Smithson did net see his way to recompense him for what 
he had done. The local paper published two columns of 
sickening adulation upon the subject of Talbot Warren; 
Ethel's father consented to her engagement, and—bitterest 
blow of all—thought it proper and decent to publicly censure 
me at breakfast, before the servants, for the part that I had 
played. 

“What’s the use of a paltry phantom that cannot even 
scare burglars away from a family mansion ?” he asked. 

“The poor little chap did his best,” said Ethel. 

“Yes, after it was all over and the mischief nearly done. 

If he’d had the pluck of a mouse, he would have gone down 
to help Warren, instead of fluttering about making faces and 
doing nothing, and getting in the way. Why didn’t he speak up 
like a man ?” 

The brute Warren said he thought that most spectres were 
bad at heart, and the butler ventured to agree with him. 

I am leaving Capon Hall. These incidents have knocked all 
the spirit out of me. I wish to say no bitter word of anybody ; 
it is more in sorrow than anger that I write; but misunderstanding 
so disgusting, coupled with loss of self-respect so complete, can 
neither be lightly forgiven nor forgotten. 

Change, repose, lapse of ages are all necessary to the renewal 
of my shattered moral tone and vital principle. It may be many 
centuries before I re-visit “ the glimpses of the moon.” If I 
had my way I should never haunt again. In my case the game 
is not worth the phosphorescence. There obtains an idiotic 
belief among men that “ all appearances are deceitful" ; but that 
such a rule has many exceptions I can only trust this narrative 
will sufficiently prove. 


'Rutherford the oiceborn. 

By Edwin Lester Arnold (Author of “ Phra the Phcenician”). 
Illustrated by L. M. Kilpin. 




/ y\T the twentieth outset of this story—when I have made 
X up my mind many times to tell it, and have as often 
shrunk back from the paper and pen unwilling—I still 
hesitate and doubt, weighing with he wretched sensitiveness of my 
nature your certain ridicule against the hunger of confession that is 
within me. Yet I must speak, and I will!—here on the twentieth 
venturing I feel the crowded incidents of that one marvellous 
evening of my life rise up strongly before me ; the giddy, fantastic 
thrall of the strangest hour that ever a mortal man lived through 
possesses me again : my cold pen slips eagerly forward to the 
betrayal, and this is the narrative of my shr.me and my penance 
just as it came unasked upon me out of the invisible 
past. I was the youngest son of an ancient family 
boasting an untarnished re¬ 
putation, and one of the best 
rent rolls in the northern 
country. When I was very 
young I gloried in the splen¬ 
did sweep of territory that 
spread out in purple vistas 
round Wanleigh Court, weav¬ 
ing golden fancies of the 
sweet share I would play in 
the rule of my mimic kingdom, and 
when I was a little older I quickly 
learned with a sigh that I had no more part 
in that fertile realm than the meanest 
peasant on it. Briefly, I was the 
younger son of three, and before I was 
come to manhood I had had a 
word or two with those above me, 
and taken the younger son's portion, “** 
and went out into the world and eat 

husks with social swine, and, too poor to ask and too proud to 
beg, kept that sensitive, self-searching soul my ancestors had be- 
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queathed me and my frail, fine body together on the scanty 
wages of two unable hands. Lord ! how I suffered during those 
years, how nicely I measured each black abyss of humiliation, and 
probed each raw wound, that my sensitive nature took in the rough 
and tumble of that grim, ugly strife for bare maintenance, and 
then—even now I cannot write it without a lump of genuine 
sorrow in my throat—my father died, and Wanleigh passed to mv 
elder brother in the summer, and before the next spring it had 
gone again from that brother’s dead hands into those of Guy, who 
came between us, and here, in a trice, Guy’s horse had tripped and 
tumbled at a fence, and Guy was gone in turn! and I—ragged 
John Rutherford—who had feasted for years on poor men’s 
leavings, and kennelled with his peers in leaky attics, was Lord 
of Lutterworth and Worsborough, of Warkworth and Torsonce, of 
Thenford House and Sudley Park, with a new world of delights 
opening at my feet. 

It was as sweet a flying sip from the full 
cup of pleasure as ever a man tasted, and my 
g body and my hungry soul, I re¬ 
member, burst into new, 
young life with the 
bare conception of 
it. And that brief 
glimpse of delight 
lasted onedav. Be¬ 
fore I had scarcely 
ventured from my lair or 
shaken off those cruel rags, 
which weighed like lead on 
my proud spirit, some rolls 
were handed to me as eldest 
now and heir, the most 
secret archives of our race, 
and therefrom I learned in a. 

PEECHLESS MY UAKKET, MV HEAD ON MY ARM ON , , 

the table." f ew numb minutes what had 

been to me before only a vague, whispered hearsay, that we held 
our splendid holdings by fraud, and that many generations back, 
but well within the discovery of research and the possibility of 
restitution, should a Rutherford arise so minded, was a foul deed 
of treachery and usurpation, whereby the lawful line had been 
pusted from their right and ours substituted. That was all. 

For six long, black hpurs I—ragged, hungry John Rutherford—- 
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lay white and silent and speechless in my garret, my head on my 
arm on the table, that dreadful thing crushed in my unfeeling 
fingers, my corporeal body inert and lifeless, while the good and 
the bad within me fought desperate and long for the mastery, 
until, when the sodden dusk of a December evening had fallen 
across my cheerless window, the fight was finished and won, and I 
rose to my feet pale and faint and grateful. I went out and 
ordered that search which I felt would condemn me for ever to 
my kennel, and the blank drudgery of living from which my soul 
revolted. Then, I recall, I came back in the dark and took 
down my crust and my pitcher, and could not eat or drink, but sat 
like that all the night, cold and alone, fighting again all the 
incidents of the fight, and so fell asleep at last in my chair in the 
twilight, wonderfully, incredibly contented. 

And now begins the strangest part of the story ! The search 
begun at my orders prospered so well that soon the long sequence 
of the wrong had been followed down until at last it seemed there 
was only a step or two needed to snatch the splendid pageantry of 
Lutterworth and Worsborough, Warkworth and gay Torsonce, 
from me for all time. I bore those endless hours of torture in dull 
resignation, and then, on the very 
morrow of the final discovery, a 
fierce yearning took possession of 
me to see the old house once more— 
a fierce hunger which overlapped | 
even the physical hunger in which 
I lived, an insatiable longing to touch” 
even though it were but the humblest 
thing that friendly hands had touched, 
to hide my heavy loneliness even for a mo¬ 
ment in the kind mother shadows of my 
home. And so I went. 

It was a wet, rough evening when I 
turned off the high road I had been 
trudging, and, picking my way in the still¬ 
ness of the dark along broad avenues and 
through lonely fir plantations, every turn and 
bend of which were redolent to me of bygone : 
memories, presently found myself amongst 
the tangled, neglected lawns and effaced 
flower-beds of VVanleigh Hall itself. And as . 

I stood there in the sullen drip of the trees. 
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while the white moon shone between the chinks of the storm 
ipon the desolate face of that splendid sorrow in front, and the 
black feet of the clouds trod in gloomy procession across the 
sodden, unkempt lawns, the measure of the price of my victory, 
the depth of my loneliness, was forced upon me, and I wrung 
my hands and hid my face and prayed to the night time, prayed 
to the great, unforgiving, inscrutable powers—prayed as I had 
never prayed before in shame or in sickness, cursing in my 
blindness and folly that black debt and him who had bequeathed 
me to pay it—and leant me against a tree and wept like the 
weak fool that I was—wept, but did not waver 1 

Presently the gust was over, and walking out into the light I 
hardened my heart and approached the house from whose many 
windows only one small streak of brightness shone into the dark 
air from where an old servitor and her husband lodged. The hall 
had been left in charge of these, and it was they 
who gave me admittance and had prepared in some 
measure for my coming. I will not say what a flood 
of memories rushed upon me as I stood again 
in the old wainscoted hall, or, later on, as¬ 
cended the broad stair¬ 
case and passed down a 
long ranked avenue of 
my ancestors’ portraits 
to my bedroom; those 
crowding recollections of dead 
days were infinitely painful, 
my senses were all on the alert 
for laughing voices the memory of 
which filled every echo in these 
gloomy corridors with ghostly 
meaning, and my heart hungered 
for some sign of life or love to 
break the speechless emptiness of 
the desolate place. I washed and 
dressed in moody abstraction, and 
then made my way down to the 
great banquet room, where a soli¬ 
tary, stately supper was laid for me 
in grim parody of my condition. 

There I supped under the wide vaulted roof at the table that 
had sat a hundred, the pale shine of two tall candles making a 
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bright island of my supper napkin and plate and tankard in the 
ocean of the gloom around—touching the white tips of the antlers my 
kinsmen had brought home from long-forgotten hunts, and gilding 
with their faint yellow beams buckler and breast-plate of that 
ranked armour they had worn in long forgotten fights. On the 
one hand—far down the hall—the lonely fire burnt away back in 
the great cavernous grate-place, singing low, sad songs, it seemed, 
to itself as the grey smoke twined in wreaths up the wide chimney; 
and on the other hand the long, uncurtained sequence of the 
mullioned windows and the wet raven night outside—the plaintive 
rustle of the dead, unseen summer things that for ever drew their 
withered strands to and fro against the streaked diamond panes, 
and the sad sob of the evening wind wandering like a restless 
spirit on the broken garden terrace—lifting with the invisible hem 
of its sable skirt the rustling dead leaves, and gently trying in turn 
with wet, soft fingers each casement catch and latchet 1 Not a 
being moved in that full-haunted house, not a sound broke upon 
the dead stillness ; my head dropped upon my hand, and I grieved 
with a stony, emotionless grief, like the grief of the stones around 



of fine, small footsteps 
in the dim corridors 
at the distant end of 
the hall ; those steps were 
like the dripping of water in 
the silence of a cavern, and 
“i held w breath,^and CRAPED the carved somehow, every awakening 
fibre in me thrilled instinc¬ 
tively to the measured ap¬ 
proach of my invisible visitor. I held my breath, and gripped 
the carved lions on my chair and stared, and then very gently, 
inch by inch, and foot by foot, the heavy tapestries down beyond 
the bottom of the long table were parted, and from between them 


Then—all on a sudden—someone was 
coming, and upon my empty ear fell the sound 
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came an immaterial something, a smoothly-stepping shadow that 
dropped the draperies behind it, and came meditatively forward 
into the radiance of the low-burning fire, and there in the glow 
stood a black velvet-clad Elizabethan gentleman, as like to myself 
somehow, and yet not quite alike, as one bird is to another of 
kindred feather ! For some minutes that strange figure stood there 
gazing into the blaze, while I strove to steady my beating heart 
and wondering fancies, and then it looked up. My whole nature 
was fascinated by that glance. I felt a secret unknown association 
between my essence and that thin essence in front of me which 
was like the eager attraction of the two parted elements of one 
common whole in a chemist’s crucible. I did not fear or tremble; 
but a quick, strong, expressionless apprehension of my visitor—of 
every turn and motion of him, of every touch and play the firelight 
made on his soft velvet garments, the hilt of his silver rapier, or the 
lines of his pale, passionless features—enthralled me. And when he 
spoke my heart was in my throat. “John Rutherford 1” he said in a 
low cadenced way—and I thought even the wind outside and the 
raindrops had stopped to listen to him—“ I have come to-night to 
explain, to help you to explain, some things which you find 
inexplicable. You have been wondering, and fuming, and fretting; 
cursing the unknown origin of your sorrow, and even blaming, 
with bitter harshness, the stable equity of chance ! Your grief in 
this is my grief, and both might end,” he murmured, with a gentle, 
courtierly inflexion suiting him strangely, “ if you will but lend 

yourself to me. Now!-” he said, gliding gently up until I felt 

the thrill of the cold, smooth presence that hung about him— 
“ now 1—think—remember 1 back son of a hundred fathers—back 
into the dim—back up the long path you have come—think! 
remember, I conjure you 1 ” and he laid a light, thin hand upon 
my wrist, and at the touch of it every fibre in me began 
fiercely pulsing, my breath came thick and short, my head grew 
light and giddy, and all the real about became dissolved into a 
vague immaterial shadow; I, me, the hard, material passion- 
aching me, and the solid life around was wiped out, and down I 
went, out of my own control, down the plane of the immaterial 
into a fantastic world—remembering at that magic touch all, every¬ 
thing I had done; step by step, backwards into the past my 
wondering wide-eyed consciousness receded, watching that im¬ 
mortal ego which was myself shrink from manhood down to 
babiness, and then materialise again into another life in another 
age, and heave and push and struggle, and shout and laugh and 
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cry, and, ever acting as though that life it lived upon the minute 
were the only one, the while it floundered slowly through am¬ 
biguous sloughs towards the pale, 
deathless glimmer of that distant 
godly H ope which was 
its life and being 
—back reeled my 
consciousness — 
back by death¬ 
beds and altars 
and cradles, and 
cradles and 
death - beds and 
altars; at one 
minute of that 
compressed un¬ 
derstanding I 
saw myself loath¬ 
some for base 
design and deed, 
and then the rhythm of that 
ceaseless struggle for the 
better which my ego waged 
mended as the baseness mended; at one minute my staggering, 
startled consciousness saw itself grey and lean and wrinkled— 
stretched in courtly obsequies upon a bed of silk and minever—and 
then, as a soldier hot and young, waving a broken hilt in the 
thick red tangles of charging squadrons; at one minute of those 
lives that flashed in endless sequence before their liver, that 
liver, sunk in shameful hopelessness, scarcely lived, and then 
anon—at a hair’s-breadth interval—he rose to heroic heights. 
I could not stand the stress of that wild vision, and presently 
ceased recalling all on a sudden, the material materialised again, 
and with a gasp I was myself—the opaque curtain of cor¬ 
poreal being clouded my mind, leaving only a vague conscious¬ 
ness behind that I had forgotten something I had lately 
remembered! 

“ Back again, sweet kinsman,” cried the shadow, standing right 
in front of me; “ back again, sweet comrade, back into the black 
sea of the forgotten for that great pearl of fact you have not 
found!” and he touched me once more upon the wrist. 

I struggled; I would not go; I gasped, and in a minute I had 
gone again, and was spinning down long, dim vistas-of the by and 
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done-with, until I came at last, by episode of love and fear and 
hate and redeeming sadness, back to where two half-brothers jointly 
owned our land. This was the kernel of it all. The elder of those 
two close comrades was learned and gentle, serene in his con¬ 
fidence of the brother whose loyal friendship made half the sweet¬ 
ness of the wide dominion that they shared. Another breathing 
space, and I saw mad envy growing in the younger till it 
ripened into a malice and savagery pictured against the dark 
background of my fancy in his every pose and gesture, and lastly, 
in one minute of shame and sorrow incredible, I saw him decoy 
the other to a pleasant tryst, and stab him most foully in the back 
—stab him twice and thrice till he lay bloody and dead in the 
screen of the woods, and all for the sake of a few more acres ; 
then sneaking home, traitor no less than coward, I saw him, by 
lies and forgery, brand with infamy the true wife and children of 
that brother ; and as he rose, wicked and flushed and triumphant 
on their ruin, undivided master of Wanleigh and Worsborough, of 
Torsonce and Lutterworth, I saw his face—and it was my own. 

With a scream and a start I awoke, all the terror and shame 
and confusion of that dread discovery working in my features. I 
threw myself out upon the table in an agony of contrition, and, 
locking my clasped hands above my head, shut out for a minute 
the long, dim length of the hall, half seen in the golden gloom of 
the candles, and the deathless eyes of that grey inquisitor who 
stood watching the tempest of emotions that racked my soul. So 
it was I,was it? I who had done that black, foul deed in another 
life, and sown the miserable seed of which the harvesting also was 
mine. It was myself, then, on whose head I had heaped a 
hundred thousand curses. It was I, gentle John Rutherford, that 
was the best butcher of them all. In my wild, incoherent grief 
and astonishment I lay moaning like that for a minute, thinking 
over in my living mind each step of the motley pageantry which 
had carried me back into the past, and given me that strange 
knowledge, that one chance, fleeting insight into the great 
methods of the inscrutable powers. I forgot the grey shadow by 
me until, in a minute, he touched me again, and said, more gently 
this time, “ The wrong was great, and great has had to be the 
repentance, but the methods of the law which governs your life, 
and mine—there where you are and here where I am—are as just 
and as generous as they are unalterable. You have offended and 
made restitution. Good! This single circle of the hundred 
thousand which compose your life is completed—now see how 
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nicely the ways of ‘ chance ’ (forsooth !) fit to the needs of justice; 
think again, kinsman.” 

But I dared not. I staggered back, back from the glamour of that 
shrouding presence about him, back from those inflexible grey eyes 



standing out keen and bright like two pale planets in the dusky 
night of my hall; I wrung my hands in my stress like a woman, 
and wailed as the fear and the doubt and the wonder played like hot 
metal in my veins; in a frenzy of terror, with the courage of a rat 
in a corner, I remember swearing I would not remember again, 
and for answer in a thought he had touched me with that smooth, 
cold, velvet touch, and I was away, nevertheless, dreaming anew, 
right back into that age where my earlier self had done the 
baseness, and thence, this time descending through the years, I 
followed on the heels of the outlawed ones I had wronged. I saw 
those dear, flitting phantoms stream across the stage of my com¬ 
prehension, dropping as they went from their gentle condition 
down into lesser ranks, son succeeding to father, and brother 
to brother, a long line of yeomanry living in forgetfulness on 
the outskirts of the land that was theirs but for my treachery; 
marrying and working and dying, writing their names in 
churches and chapels and Bibles, until so many of them had 
slipped by that presently all knowledge of the wrong that had 
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been suffered and the right unrestored was gone from amongst 
them ! But could I overlook it ? Step by step and life by life 
I saw the right in the cottage come down step by step and Jife by 
life with the wrong in the hall. I saw that right inviolate slip 
from name to name and hand to hand ; twice 
it was nearly extinguished, and then, when I 
somehow knew in my sleep I had followed it 
down almost to the actual present day, all the 
right and heirship of our wide acres and many 
halls was concentrated by true descent, and 


existed only in 
one fair, Unwot¬ 
ting, yeoman 
girl. I saw her 
bud in the swift, 
bright sequence 
of my involun¬ 
tary recollection 
from a tender cottage maid 
into a comely woman with 
averted face; I saw one in 
dress of better kind ride down 
and woo her by cottage door 
and hazel copse, and win— 
and lead her to the altar— 
and all my straining soul and aching heart and stretching nerves 
were breaking to look upon their faces, for here were they who 
had bred him who was to-day true lord of Lutterworth and 
Worsborough—he to whom I must give place, and light and 
life, the embodied heir of that deathless wrong I had done. I 
half dragged the white linen from the table, and the clattering 
plates and cups, in the bitterness of my expectation; I half rose 
from my chair with starting, straining eyes, still body-senseless 
as I was, and waited for those two to turn. And turn they did 
in a minute, and with a stagger and a start and a cry from the 
lowermost depths of my soul I tottered out of my vision into 
the material world again, and tossed my arms aloft, and laughed 
and wept, and reeled, and then fell fainting right across the floor, 
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right at the feet of the grave, calm, gently smiling shadow who 
was watching me, for I had seen them—all in one blinding, 
dazzling moment of swift comprehension I had perceived that in 
myself was the focus of wrong and of right, in me were both the 
debt and the credit—for those two were my father and mother! 




There is nothing more to tell. I was ill after that, and when 
I was well a bulky blue letter was handed 
to me saying those who had undertaken 
my search had, to their marvel, come to 
conclusions the same as my own, but, 
it need hardly be added, 
by methods much more 
prosaic. And Wanleigh 


and Worsborough, and Torsonce 
and Lutterworth have a new 
master—a humble, open-handed 
master, who goes about thinking 
he sees better men than himself 
in every wastrel that he meets, and purpose in the purposeless, 
and justice in injustice, and the clear heart of eternal equity 
beating inviolate, imperturbable, and perpetual under all the noisy 
pulses of casual life. 


<fiho Jffemorxj Qlearing Jjcovse. 

By I. Zangwill. 

Illustrated by A. J. Finberg. 

W HEN I moved into better quarters on the strength of 
the success of my first novel, I little dreamt that I 
was about to be the innocent instrument of a new 
epoch in telepathy. My poor Geraldine—but I must be calm ; it 
would be madness to let them suspect I am insane. No, these 
last words must be final. I cannot afford to have them dis¬ 
credited. I cannot afford any luxuries now. 

Would to Heaven I had never written that first novel! Then 
I might still have been a poor, 
unhappy, struggling, realistic 
novelist ; I might still have 
been residing at 109, Little 
Turncot Street, Chapel by 
Road, St. Pancras. But 
I do not blame Provi¬ 
dence. I knew the book 
was conventional even 
before it succeeded. My 
only consolation is that 
Geraldine was part- 
author of my misfor¬ 
tunes, if not of my 
novel. She it was who 
urged me to 
my high ideals, to 
her, and live happily 

ever afterwards. She said if I wrote only one bad book it would 
be enough to establish my reputation ; that I could then command 
my own terms for the good ones. I fell in with her proposal, the 
banns were published, and we were bound together. I wrote a 
rose-tinted romance, which no circulating library could be without, 
instead of the veracious picture of life I longed to paint; and I 
moved from 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras, to 22, Albert Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster. 
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A few days after we had sent out the cards, I met my friend 
O’Donovan, late member for Blackthorn. He was an Irishman 
by birth and profession, but the recent General Election had 
thrown him out of work. The promise of his boyhood and of his 
successful career at Trinity College was great, but in later years 
he began to manifest grave symptoms of genius. I have heard 
whispers that it was in the family, though he kept it from his wife. 
Possibly I ought not to have sent him a card and have taken 
the opportunity of dropping his acquaintance. But Geraldine 
argued that he was not dangerous, and that 
we ought to be kind to him just after he had 
come out of Parliament. 

O’Donovan was in a rage. 

“I never thought it of you!” he said 
angrily, when I asked him how he was. He 
had a good Irish accent, but he only used 
it when addressing his constituents 

“ Never thought what ?” I enquired 
in amazement. 

“ That you would treat your friends 
so shabbily.” 

“ Wh-what, didn’t you g-get a 
card ? ” I stammered. “ I’m sure the 
wife-” 

“ Don’t be a fool! ” he interrupted. 
“ Of course I got a card. That’s what 
I complain of.” 

I stared at him blankly. The social 
experiences resulting from my marriage 
had convinced me that it was impossible to 
avoid giving offence. I had no reason to be 
surprised, but I was. 

“ What right have you to move and put 
. all your friends to trouble ? ” he enquired 
savagely. 

“ I have put myself to trouble,” I said, “ but I fail to see 
how I have taxed your friendship." 

“ No, of course not,” he growled. “ I didn’t expect you to see. 
You’re just as inconsiderate as everybody else. Don’t you think I 
had enough trouble to commit to memory ‘ 109, Little Turncot 
Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras,’ without being unexpectedly 
set to study ‘ 21, Victoria Flats-?*” 
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“ 22, Albert Flats,” I interrupted mildly, 

“ There you are! ” he snarled. “ You see already how it 
harasses my poor brain. I shall never remember it." 

“ Oh yes, you will,” I said deprecatingly. “ It is much easier than 
the old address. Listen here ! ‘ 22, Albert Flats, Victoria Square, 
Westminster.’ 22—a symmetrical number, the first double even 
number; the first is two, the second is two, too, and the whole is 
two, two, too—quite aesthetical, you know. 

Then all the rest is royal—Albert, Albert the 
Good, see. Victoria—the Queen. Westmin¬ 
ster—Westminster Palace.. And the other 
words—geometrical terms, Flat, Square. Why 
there never was such an easy address since 
the days of Adam before he moved out of 
Eden,” I concluded enthusiastically. 

“ It’s easy enough for you, no doubt,” he 
said, unappeased. “ But do you think you’re 
the only acquaintance who’s not contented 
with his street and number ? Bless my soul, 
with a large circle like mine, I find myself 
charged with a new schoolboy task twice a 
month. I shall have to migrate to a village 
where people have more stability of character. 

Heavens ! Why have snails been privileged 
with a domiciliary constancy denied to 
human beings?” 

“But you ought to be grateful,” I urged feebly. “Think of 
22, Alberts Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster, and then think of 
what I might have moved to ? If I have given you an imposition, 
at least admit it is a light one.” 

“ It isn’t so much the new address I complain of, it’s the old. 
Just imagine what a weary grind it has been to master—‘ 109, 
Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras.’ For the last 
eighteen months I have been grappling with it, and now, just as 
I am letter perfect and postcard secure, behold all my labour 
destroyed, all my pains made ridiculous. . It’s the waste that 
vexes me. Here is a piece of information, slowly and laboriously 
acquired, yet absolutely useless. Nay, worse than useless; a 
positive hindrance. For I am just as slow at forgetting as at 
picking up. Whenever I want to think of your address, up it 
will spring, 1 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras.’ It cannot be scotched—it must lie there blocking up 
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my brains, a heavy, uncouth mass, always ready to spring at 
the wrong moment; a possession ot no value to anyone but 
the owner, and not the least use to him.” 

He paused, brooding on the thought in moody silence. Suddenly 
his face changed. 

“ But isn’t it of value to anybody but the owner? ” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “ Are there not persons in the world who would jump 
at the chance of acquiring it ? Don't stare at me as if I was a 
comet. Look here! Suppose someone had come to me eighteen 
months ago and said, ‘ Patrick, old man, I have a memory I don’t 
want. It’s 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras ! 
You’re welcome to it, if it’s any use to you.’ Don’t you think I 
would have fallen on that man’s—or woman’s—neck, and watered 
it with my tears ? Just think what a saving of brain-force it 
would have been to me—how many petty vexations it would have 
spared me ! See here, then ! Is your last place let ? " 

“ Yes,” I said. “ A Mr. Marrow has it now.” ^ 

“ Ha ! ” he said, with satisfaction. “ Now there must be lots 
of Mr. Marrow’s friends in the same predicament as I was—people 
whose brains are softening 

in the effort to- 

modate ‘ 

Turncot 
Street, 

Chapelby 
Road, St. 

Pancras.’ 

Psychical science has 
made such great strides 
in this age that with a 
little ingenuity it should 
surely not be impossible to 
transfer the memory of it from my brain 
to theirs.” 

“ But,” I gasped, “ even if it was 
possible, why should you give away „ pEopLE wHoSE BRAINS iRS 
what you don’t want ? That would be softkking." 

charity.” 

“ You do not suspect me of that ? ” he cried, reproachfully. 
“ No, my ideas are not so primitive. For don’t you see that there 
is a memory I want—‘ 33, Royal Flats’-” 

“ 22, Albert Flats,” I murmured, shamefacedly. 
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“ 22, Albert Flats,” he repeated, witheringly. “ You see how 
badly I want it. Well, what I propose is to exchange my 
memory of ‘ 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras’ ” (he always rolled it slowly on his tongue with morbid 
self-torture and almost intolerable reproachfulness), “ for the 
memory of ‘ 22, Albert Square.’ " 

“ But you forget,” I said, though I lacked the courage to 
correct him again, “ that the people who want ‘ 109, Little Turncot 
Street,’ are not the people who possess ‘ 22, Albert Flats.’ ” 

“ Precisely; the principle of direct exchange is not feasible. 
What is wanted, therefore, is a Memory Clearing House. If I 
can only discover the process of 
thought-transference, I will establish 
one, so as to bring the right parties 
into communication. Everybody who 
has old memories to dispose of will 
send me in particulars. At the end of 
each week I will publish a catalogue of ' 
the memories in the market, and circu¬ 
late it among my subscribers, who will 
pay, say, a guinea a year. When the 
subscriber' reads his catalogue and 
lights upon any memory he would like 
to have, he will send me a postcard, 
and I will then bring him into com¬ 
munication with the proprietor, taking, 
of course, a commission upon the trans¬ 
action. Doubtless, in time, there will 
be a supplementary catalogue devoted the subscriber reads his 
to ‘ Wants,’ which may induce people catalogue." 

to scour their brains for half-forgotten reminiscences, or persuade 
them to give up memories they would never have parted with 
otherwise. Well, my boy, what do you think of it ? ” 

“ It opens up endless perspectives,” I said, half-dazed. 

“ It will be the greatest invention ever known ! ” he cried, in¬ 
flaming himself more and more. . “ It will change human life, it 
will make a new epoch, it will effect a greater economy of human 
force than all the machines under the sun. Think of the saving 
of nerve-tissue, think of the prevention of brain-irritation. Why, 
we shall all live longer through it—centenarians will become as 
cheap as American millionaires.’ 

Live longer through it! Alas, the mockery of the recollection 1 
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He left me, his face working wildly. For days the vision of it inter¬ 
rupted my own work. At last, I could bear Jhe suspense no more 
and went to his house. I found him in ecstasies and his wife in 
tears. She was beginning to suspect the family skeleton. 

“ Eureka ! ” he was shouting. “ Eureka I ” * 

“What is the matter ?” sobbed the poor woman. “Why don’t 
you speak English ? He has been going on like this for the last 
five minutes,” she added, turning pitifully to me. 

“ Eureka /” shouted O’Donovan. “ I must say 
it. No new invention is complete without it.” 

“ Bah! I didn’t think you were so con¬ 
ventional,” I said, contemptuously. “ I 
suppose you have found out how 
to make the memoir-transferring 
machine ?” 

“ I have,” he cried, exultantly. 
“ I shall christen it the noemagraph, 
or thought-wrjter. The impression 
is received on a sensitised plate 
which acts as a medium between 
the two minds. The brow of the 
purchaser is pressed against the 
plate, through which a current of 
electricity is then passed.” 

He rambled on about volts and 
dynamic psychometry and other 
hard words, which, though they 
break no bones, should be strictly confined in private dic¬ 


tionaries. 

“ I am awfully glad you came in,” he said, resuming his mother 
tongue at last—“ because if you won’t charge me anything I will 
try the first experiment on you.” 

I consented reluctantly, and in two minutes he rushed about 
the room triumphantly shouting, “ 22, Albert Flats, Victoria 
Square, Westminster,” till he was hoarse. But for his enthusiasm 
I should have suspected he had crammed up my address on the 
sly. 

He started the Clearing House forthwith. It began humbly 
as an attic in the Strand. The first number of the catalogue was 
naturally meagre. He was good enough fo put me on the free 
list, and I watched with interest the development of the enterprise. 
He had canvassed his acquaintances for subscribers, and begged 
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everybody he met to send him particulars of their cast-off memories. 
When he could afford to advertise a little, his clientele increased. 
There is always a public for anything bizarre, and a percentage of 
the population would send thirteen stamps for 
the Philosopher’s Stone, post free. Of course, 
the rest of the population smiled at him for an --^V 1 f 
ingenious quack. 

The “Memories on Sale” catalogue grew 
thicker and thicker. The edition issued to the 
subscribers contained merely the items, but 
O’Donovan’s copy comprised also the names \ 
and addresses of the vendors, and now and again I 
he allowed me to have a peep at it 
in strict confidence. The inventor 
himself had not foreseen the extraor¬ 
dinary uses to which his noemagraph 
would be put, nor the extraordinary -i 
developments of his business. Here 
are some specimens culled at random 
from No. 13 of the Clearing House 
catalogue, when O’Donovan still 
limited himself to facilitating the sale 
of superfluous memories :— 



I. 2j, Portsdown Avenue, Maida Vale. 

3. 13502,17208 (banknote numbers). 

12. History of England (a few Saxon kings missing), as successful in a recent examina¬ 
tion by the College of Preceptors. Adapted to the requirements of candidates for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local and the London Matriculation. 

17. Paley's Evidences, together with a job lot of dogmatic theology (second-hand), a 
valuable collection by a clergyman recently ordained, who has no further use for 

26. A dozen whist wrinkles, as used by a retiring speculator. Excessively cheap. 

29. Mathematical formulas (complete sets; all the latest novelties and improvements. 
Including those for the higher plane curves, and a selection of the most useful 
logarithms), the property of a dying Senior Wrangler. Applications must be 
Immediate, and no payment need be made to the heirs till the will has been 

33. Arguments In favour of Home Rule (warranted sound); proprietor, distinguished 
Gladstonlan M.P., has made up his mind to part with them at a sacrifice. 
Eminently suitable for bye-elections. Principals only. 

58. Witty wedding speech, as delivered amid great applause by a bridegroom. Also an 
assortment of toasts, jocose and serious, in good condition. Reduction on taking 
a quantity. 


Politicians, clergymen, and ex-examinees soon became the chief 
customers. Graduates in arts and science hastened to discumber 
their memories of the useless load of learning which had out¬ 
stayed its function of getting them on in the world. Thus not only 
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did they make some extra money, but memories which would 
otherwise have rapidly faded were turned over to new minds to 
play a similarly beneficent part in aiding the careers of the 
owners. The fine image of Lucretius was realised, and the torch 
of learning was handed on from generation to generation. Had 
O'Donovan’s business been as widely known as it deserved, the 
curse of cram would have gone to roost for ever, and a finer 
physical race of Englishmen would have been produced. In the 
hands of honest students the invention might have produced 
intellectual giants, for each scholar could have started 
where his predecessor left off, and added more to his 
wealth of lore, the moderns standing upon the shoulders 
of the ancients in a more literal sense than Bacon 
dreamed. The memory of Macaulay, which all 
Englishmen rightly reverence, might have been 
possessed by his schoolboy. As it was, omniscient 
. idiots abounded, left colossally wise by their 
/ fathers, whose painfully acquired memories they 
inherited. 

O'Donovan’s Parliamentary connection 
was a large one, doubtless merely because 
of his former position and his consequent 
contact with political circles. Promises to 
constituents were always |it a discount, the 
supply being immensely in excess of the 
.■ demand; indeed, promises generally were a 
1 drug in the market. 

Instead of issuing the projected supplemental 
catalogue of “ Memories Wanted,” O’Doncvan 
by this time saw his ..way tt* buying them up 
on spec. He was not satisfied with his com- 
iDioT." mission. He had learnt by experience the 
kinds that went best, such as exam, answers, 
but he resolved 1 to have all sorts and be remembered as the 
Whiteley of Memory. Thus the Clearing House very soon 
developed into a storehouse. O’Donovan’s advertisement ran 
thus : 



W ANTED! Wanted! Wanted! Memories 1 Memories! Best Prices in the 
Trade. Happy, Sad, Bitter, Sweet (as Used by Minor Poets). High Prices for 
Absolutely Pure Memories. Memories, Historical, Scientific. Pious. See. Good 
Memories! Special Terms to Liars. Precious Memories (Exeter Hall-marked). New 
Memories for Old! Lost Memories Recovered while you wait. Old Memotles Turned 
equal to New. 
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O’Donovan soon sported his brougham. Any day you went 
into the store (which now occupied the whole of the premises in 
the Strand) you could see endless traffic going on. I often loved 
to watch it. People who were tired of themselves came here to 
get a complete new outfit of memories, and thus change their 
identities. Plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses came-to be fitted 
with memories that would stand the test of the oath, and they 
often brought solicitors 
with them to advise 
them in selecting from 
the stock. Counsel’s 
opinion on these 
points was regarded 
as especially valu¬ 
able. Statements 
that would wash 
and stand rough 
pulling about were 
much sought after. L 
Gentlemen and$ 
ladies writing remi¬ 
niscences and auto¬ 
biographies were to 
be met with at all 
hours, and nothing 
was more pathetic 
than to see the 
humble artisan investing 
his hard-earned “ tan¬ 
ner” in recollections of 
a seaside holiday. 

In the buying-up department trade was equally' brisk, and 
people who were hard-up were often forced to part with their 
tenderest recollections. Memories of dead loves went at five 
shillings a dozen, and all those moments which people, had vowed 
never to forget were sold at starvation prices. The memories 
“ indelibly engraven” on hearts were invariably faded and only 
sold as damaged. The salvage from the most ardent fires of 
affection rarely paid the porterage. As a rule, the dearest 
memories were the cheapest. Of the memory of fr.vouis there 
was always a glut, and often heaps of diseased memories had to 
be swept away at the instigation of the sanitary inspector. 



“THEY OFTEN BROUGHT SOL1C1 
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Memories of wrongs done, being rarely parted with except when 
their owners were at their last gasp, fetched fancy prices. 

Mourners’ memories ruled especi¬ 
ally lively. In the Memory Ex¬ 
change, too, there was always a 
crowd, the temptation 
to barter worn-out me¬ 
mories for new proving 
irresistible. 

One day O’Donovan 
came to me, crying 
"Eureka!” onqe more. 

“ Shut up !” I said, 
annoyed by the idiotic 
Hellenicism. 

“ Shut up! Why, I shall 
open ten more shops. I have 
wheh THere owners werk at their last gasp. ' discovered the art of duplicat¬ 
ing, triplicating, polyplicating 
memories. I used only to be able to get one impression out of 
the sensitised plate, now I can get any number. 

“ Be careful 1" I said. “ This may ruin you.” 

“ How so ? ” he asked, scornfully. 

“ Why, just see—suppose you supply two candidates for a 
science degree with the same chemical reminiscences, you lay them 
under a suspicion of copying; two after-dinner speakers may find 



themselves recollecting the same joke; several autobiographers 
may remember their making the same remark to Gladstone. Unless 
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your customers can be certain they have the exclusive right in 
other people’s memories, they will fall away.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said. “ I must ‘Eureka ’ some¬ 
thing else.” His Greek was as defective as if he had had a 
classical education. 

What he found was “The Hire System.” Some people who 
might otherwise have been good customers objected to losing their 
memories entirely. They were willing to part with them for 
a period. For 
instance, when a 
man came up to 
town or took a run 
to Paris, he did 
not mind dispens¬ 
ing with some of 
his domestic recol¬ 
lections, just for a ^ j 1 3 l 
change. People j 

who knew better 
than to forget themselves 
entirely profited by the 
opportunity of acquiring 
the funds for a holiday, 
merely by leaving some of 
their memories behind them. 

There were always others 
ready to hire for a season 
the discarded bits of per¬ 
sonality, and thus remorse 
was done away with, and double lives became a luxury within the 
reach of the multitude. To the very poor, O’Donovan’s new 
development proved an invaluable auxiliary to the pawn-shop. 
On Monday mornings, the pavement outside was congested w ith 
wretched-looking women anxious to pawn again the precious 
memories they had taken out with the Saturday’s wages. Under 
this hire system it became possible to pledge the memories of the 
absent for wine instead of in it. But the most gratifying result 
was its enabling pious relatives to redeem the memories of the 
dead, on payment of the legal interest. It was great fun to watch 
O’Donovan strutting about the rooms of his newest branch, 
swelling with pride like a combination cock and John Bull. 

The experiences he gained here afforded him the material for 
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a final development, but, to be strictly chronological, I ought first 
to mention the newspaper into which the Catalogue evolved. It 
was called In Memoriam, and was published at a penny, and gave 
a prize of a thousand pounds to any reader who lost his memory 
on the railway, and who applied for the reward in person. In 
Memoriam dealt with everything relating to memory, though, dis¬ 
honestly enough, the articles were all original. So were the 
advertisements, which were required to have reference to the 
objects of the Clearing House— e.g., 

A PHILANTHROPIC GENTLEMAN of good address, who has travelled a great 
deal, wishes to offer his addresses to impecunious young ladies (orphans preferred). 
Only those genuinely desirous of changing their residences, and with weak memories, 
need apply. 

And now for the final and fatal “Eureka.” The anxiety of 
some persons to hire out their memories for a period led O’Donovan 
to see that it was absurd for him to pay for the use of them. The 
owners were only too glad to dodge remorse. He hit on the 
sublime idea that they ought to pay him. The result was the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement in In Memoriam and its contemporaries:— 


A MNESIA AGENCY I O'Donovan's Anodyne. Cheap Forgetfulntss-Complete or 
Partial. Easy Amnes 1 a—Temporary or Permanent. Haunting Memories Laid 1 
Consciences Cleared. Cares carefully Removed without Gas or Pain. The London 
address of Lethe is toot, Strand. Don't forget it. 



Quite a new class of customers rushed to avail themselves of 
the new pathological institution. What attracted them was 
having to pay. Hitherto they wouldn’t have 
gone if you paid them, as O'Donovan used to 
do. Widows and 
widowers presented 
themselves in 
shoals for treat¬ 
ment, with the 
result that mar¬ 
riages took 
place even with¬ 
in the year of 
mourning — a 
thing which 
obviously could 
not be done 
under any other 


system. I wonder whether Geraldine—but let me finish now ! 
How well I remember that bright summer’s morning when, 
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wooed without by the liberal sunshine, and disgusted with the 
progress I was making with my new study in realistic fiction, I 
threw down my pen, strolled down the Strand, and turned into the 
Clearing House. I passed through the selling department, catch¬ 
ing a babel of cries from the counter-jumpers—“ Two gross of 
anecdotes ? Yes, sir; this way, sir. Half-dozen proposals ; it’ll 
be cheaper if you take a dozen, miss. Can I do anything more for 
you, mum ? Just let me show you a sample of our innocent 
recollections. The Duchess of Bayswater has just taken some. 
Anything in the musical line this morning, signor ? We have 
some lovely new recollections just in from impecunious composers. 
Won’t you take a score ? Good morning, Mr. Clement Archer. 
We have the very thing for you—a memory of Macready playing 
Wolsey, quite clear and in excellent preservation ; the only one in 
the market. Oh, no, mum ; we haye already allowed for these 
memories being slightly soiled. Jones, this lady complains the 
memories we sent her were short.” 

O’Donovan was not to be seen. I,passed through the Buying 
Departmei t, where the employees were beating down the prices of 
“ kind remembrances,” and through the Hire Department, where 
the clerks were turning up their noses at the old memories that 
had been pledged so often, into the Amnesia Agency. There I 
found the great organiser peering curiously at a sensitised plate. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ is that you ? Here’s a curiosity." 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“ The memory of a murder. The patient paid well to have it 
off his mind, but I am afraid I shall miss the usual second profit, 
for who will buy it again ? ” 

“ I will! ” I cried, with a sudden inspiration. “ Oh ! what a 
fool I have been. I should have been your best customer. I 
Ought to have bought up all sorts of memories, and written the 
most veracious novel the world has seen. I haven’t got a murder 
in my new book, but I’ll work one in at once. ‘Eureka /”’ 

“Stash that!” he said, revengefully. “You can have the 
memory with pleasure. I couldn’t think of charging an old friend 
like you, whose moving from an address, which I’ve sold, to 22, 
Albert Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster, made my fortune.” 

That was how I came to write the only true murder ever 
written. It appears that the seller, a poor labourer, had murdered 
a friend in Epping Forest, just to rob him of half-a-crown, and 
calmly hid him under some tangled brushwood. A few months 
afterwards, having unexpectedly come into a fortune, he thought 
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it well to break entirely with his past, and so had the memory 
extracted at the Agency. This, of course, I did not mention, but 
I described the murder and the subsequent feelings of the assassin, 
and launched the book on the world with a feeling of exultant 
expectation. 

Alas! it was damned universally for its tameness and the 
improbability of its murder scenes. The critics, to a man, claimed 
to be authorities on the sensations of murderers, and the reading 
public, aghast, said I was flying in the face of Dickens. They 
said the man would have taken daily excursions to the corpse, and 
have been forced to invest in a season ticket to Epping Forest; 
they said he would have started if his own shadow crossed his path, 
not calmly have gone on drinking beer 
like an innocent babe at its mother’s 
breast. I determined to have the laugh 
"Wi of them. Stung to madness, I wrote to the 
JHhiMl papers asserting the truth of my murder, 
and giving the exact date and the place of 
burial. The next day a detective found 
the body, and I was arrested. I asked 
W/j the police to send for O'Donovan, and 
gave them the address of the Amnesia 
Agency, but O’Donovan denied the 
existence of such an institution, and said 
he got his living as secretary of the Sham¬ 
rock Society. 

I raved and cursed him then—now it 
occurs to me that he had perhaps sub¬ 
mitted himself (and everybody else) to 
amnesiastic treatment. The jury recom¬ 
mended me to mercy on the ground that to 
commit a murder for the artistic purpose of 
describing the sensations bordered on insanity; 
but even this false plea has not saved my life. 

It may. A petition has been circulated by Mudie’s, and even at 
the eighth hour my reprieve may come. Yet, if the third volume of 
my life be closed to-morrow, I pray that these, my last words, 
may be published in an edition de luxe, and such of the profits as 
the publisher can spare be given to Geraldine. 

If I am reprieved, I will never buy another murderer’s 
memory, not for all the artistic ideals in the world, I’ll be hanged 
if I do. 



fyoom of London, 

By Robert Barr. 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 


I.—The Self-conceit of the 2oth Century. 


TRUST I am thankful my life has been 
spared until I have seen that most 
brilliant epoch of the world’s history—the 
middle of the 20th century. It would be 
useless for any man to disparage the vast 
achievements of the past fifty years, and if 
I venture to call attention to the fact, now 
apparently forgotten, that the people of the 
19th century succeeded in accomplishing 
many notable things, it must not be 
imagined that I intend thereby to discount 
in any measure the marvellous in¬ 
ventions of the present age. Men 
have always been somewhat prone 
to look with a certain condescension 
upon those who lived fifty or a hun¬ 
dred years before them. This seems 
to me the especial weakness of the 
present age; a feeling of national 
self-conceit, which, when it exists, 
should at least be kept as much in 
the background as possible. It will astonish many to know 
that such also was a failing of the people of the 19th century. 
They imagined themselves living in an age of progress, and 
while I am not foolish enough to attempt to prove that they 
did anything really worth recording, yet it must be admitted by 
any unprejudiced man of research that their inventions were at 
least stepping-stones to those of to-day. Although the telephone 
and telegraph, and all other electrical appliances, are now to be 
found only in our national museums, or in the private collections 
of thQse few men who take any interest In the doings of the last 
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century, nevertheless, the study of the now obsolete science of 
electricity led up to the recent discovery of vibratory ether which 
does the work of the world so satisfactorily. The people of 
the 19th century were not fools, and although I am well aware 
that this statement will be received with scorn where it attracts 
any attention whatever, yet who can say that the progress of the 
next half-century may not be as great as that of the one now 
ended, and that the people of the next century may not look upon 
us with the same contempt which we feel toward those who lived 
fifty years ago ? 

Being an old man, I am, perhaps, a laggard who dwells in 
the past rather than the present; still, it seems to me that such 
an article as that which appeared recently in Blackwood from 
the talented pen of Prof. Mowberry, of Oxford University, is 
utterly unjustifiable. Under the title of “ Did the People of 
London Deserve their Fate ? ” he endeavours to show that the 
simultaneous blotting out of millions of human beings was a 
beneficial event, the good results of which we still enjoy. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Londoners were so dull-witted and stupid, so incapable 
of improvement, so sodden in the vice of mere money-gathering, 
that nothing but their total extinction would have sufficed, and 
that, instead of being an appalling catastrophe, the doom of 
London was an unmixed blessing. In spite of the unanimous 
approval with which this article has been received by the press, 
I still maintain that such writing is uncalled for, and that there 
is something to be said for the London of the 19th century. 

II.— Why London, Warned, was Unprepared. 

The indignation I felt in first reading the article alluded to 
still remains with me, and it has caused me to write these words, 
giving some account of what I must still regard, in spite of the 
sneers of the present age, as the most terrible disaster that ever 
overtook a portion of the human race. I shall not endeavour to 
place before those who read any record of the achievements 
pertaining to the time in question. But I would like to say a 
few words about the alleged stupidity of the people of London 
in making no preparations for a disaster regarding which they had 
continual and ever-recurring warning. They have been compared 
with the inhabitants of Pompeii making merry at the foot of a 
volcano. In the first place, fogs were so common in London, 
especially in winter, that no particular attention was paid to them. 
They were merely looked upon as inconvenient annoyances, inter- 
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rupting traffic and prejudicial to health, but I doubt if anyone 
thought it possible for a fog to become one vast smothering 
mattress pressed down upon a whole 
metropolis, extinguishing life as if the 
city suffered from hopeless hydrophobia. 

I have read that victims bitten by mad 
dogs were formerly put out of their 
sufferings in that way, although I 
doubt much if such things were ever 
actually done, notwithstanding the 
charges of savage barbarity now made 
against the people of the 19th century. 

Probably, the inhabitants of Pompeii 
were so accustomed to the eruptions of 
Vesuvius that they gave no thought to 
the possibility of their city being 
destroyed by a storm of ashes and an 
overflow of lava. Rain frequently 
descended upon London, and if a rain¬ 
fall continued long enough it would 
certainly have flooded the metropolis, 
but no precautions were taken against a flood 
from the clouds. Why, then, should the people 
have been expected to prepare for a catas- 
trophe from fog, such as there had never been 
any experience of in the world’s history ? descended**?™London.' 
The people of London were far from being 
the sluggish dolts present-day writers would have us believe. 


III.— The Coincidence that Came at Last. 

As fog has now been abolished both on sea and land, and 
as few of the present generation have even seen one, it may 
not be out of place to give a few lines on the subject of fogs in 
general, and the London fogs in particular, which through local 
peculiarities differed from all others. A fog was simply watery 
vapour rising from the marshy surface of the land or from the 
sea, or condensed into a cloud from the saturated atmosphere. 
In my day, fogs were a great danger at sea, for people then 
travelled by means of steamships that sailed upon the surface of 
the ocean. 

London at the end of the 19th century consumed vast quan¬ 
tities of a soft bituminous coal for the purpose of heating rooms 
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andot preparing food. In the morning and during the day, 
clouds of black smoke were 
poured forth from thousands 
of chimneys. When a mass 
of white vapour arose in the 
night these clouds of smoke 
fell upon the fog, pressing 
it down, filtering slowly 
through it, and adding to its 
density. The sun would have 
absorbed the fog but for the 
layer of smoke that lay thick 
above the vapour and pre¬ 
vented its rays reaching it. 
Once this condition of things 
prevailed, nothing could 
clear London but a breeze of 
wind from any direction. 
London frequently had a seven 
days’ fog, and sometimes a seven 
days’ calm, but these two conditions 
never coincided until the last year of 
the last century. The coincidence, 
as everyone knows, meant death— 
death so wholesale that no war 
the earth has ever seen left such 
slaughter behind it. To understand the situation, one has only 
to imagine the fog as taking the place of the ashes at Pompeii, 
and the coal-smoke as being the lava that covered it. The result 
to the inhabitants in both cases was exactly the same. 


IV.— The American who Wanted to Sell. 

I was at the time confidential clerk to the house of Fulton, 
Brixton & Co., a firm in Cannon Street, dealing largely in 
chemicals and chemical apparatus. Fulton I never knew; he 
died long before my time. Sir John Brixton was my chief, 
knighted, I believe, for services to his party, or because he was 
an official in the City during some royal progress through it; I 
have forgotten which. My small room was next to his large one, 
and my chief duty was to see that no one had an interview with 
Sir John unless he was an important man or had important 
business. Sir John was a difficult man to see, and a difficult 
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to deal with when he was seen. He had little respect for most 
men’s feelings, and none at all for mine. If I allowed a man to 
enter his room who should have been dealt with by one of the 
minor members of the company, Sir John made no effort to 
conceal his opinion of me. One day, in the autumn of the last 
year of the century, an American was shown into my room. 
Nothing would do but he must have an interview with Sir John 
Brixton. I told him that it was impossible, as Sir 

John was extremely busy, but that if he explained 

his business to me I would lay it before Sir 

John at the first favourable opportunity. The 

American demurred 
at this, but finally 
accepted the inevit¬ 
able. He was the 
inventor, he said, 
of a machine that 
would revolutionise 
life in London, and 
he wanted Fulton, 

Brixton & Co. to 
become agents for 
it. The machine, 
which he had in a 
small handbag with 
him, was of white 
metal, and it was 
so construe 2d that 
by turning an index it gave out greater or less volumes of 
oxygen gas. The gas, I understood, was stored in the interior 
in liquid form under great pressure, and would last, if I 
remember rightly, for six months without recharging. There 
was also a rubber tube with a mouthpiece attached to it, and 
the American said that if a man took a few whiffs a day he 
would experience beneficial results. Now, I knew there was not 
the slightest use in showing the machine to Sir John, because we 
dealt in old-established British apparatus, and never in any of 
the new-fangled Yankee inventions. Besides, Sir John had a 
prejudice against Americans, and I felt sure this man would 
exasperate him, as he was a most cadaverous specimen of the race, 
with high nasal tones, and a most deplorable pronunciation, much 
given to phrases savouring of slang; and he exhibited also a certain 
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nervous familiarity of demeanour towards people to whom he was 
all but a complete stranger. It was impossible for me to allow 
such a man to enter the 
presence of Sir John Brixton, 
and when he returned some 
days later I explained to him, 
I hope with courtesy, that the 
head of the house regretted 
very much his inability to 
consider his proposal regard¬ 
ing the machine. The ardour 
of the American seemed in 
no way dampened by this 
rebuff. He said I could not 
have explained the possi¬ 
bilities of the apparatus 
properly to Sir John; he 
characterised it as a great 
invention, and said it meant 
a fortune to whoever obtained 
the agency for it. He hinted 
that other noted London 
houses were anxious to se¬ 
cure it, but for some reason 
not stated he preferred to 
deal with us. He left some printed pamphlets referring to the 
invention, and said he would call again. 

V.— The American Sees Sir John. 

Many a time I have since thought of that persistent American, 
and wondered whether he left London before the disaster, or was 
one of the unidentified thousands who were buried in unmarked, 
graves. Little did Sir John think when he expelled him with some 
asperity from his presence, that he was turning away an offer of 
life, and that the heated words he used were, in reality, a sentence 
of death upon himself. For my own part, I regret that I lost 
my temper, and told the American his business methods did not 
commend themselves to me. Perhaps he did not feel the sting of 
this; indeed, I feel certain he did not, for, unknowingly, he saved my 
life. Be that as it may, he showed no resentment, but immediately 
asked me out to drink with him, an offer I was compelled to refuse. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. Indeed, being unaccustomed 
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to writing, it is difficult for me to set down events in their 
proper' sequence. The American called upon me several times 
after I told him our house could not deal with him. He got into the 
habit of dropping in upon me unannounced, which I did not at all 
like, but I gave no instructions regarding his intrusions, because I 
had no idea of the extremes to which he was evidently prepared to 
go. One day, as he sat near my desk reading a paper, I was 
temporarily called from the room. When I returned I thought he 
had gone, taking his machine with him, but a moment later I was 
shocked to hear his high nasal tones in Sir John's room alternating 
with the deep notes of my chiefs voice, which apparently exercised 
no such dread upon the American as upon those who were more 
accustomed to them. I at once entered the room, and was about 
to explain to Sir John that the American was there through no 
connivance of mine, when my chief asked me to be silent, and, 
turning to his visitor, requested him gruffly to proceed with his 
interesting narration. The in¬ 
ventor needed no second invita¬ 
tion, but went on 
with his glib talk, 
while Sir John’s 
frown grew deeper, 
and his face became redder 
under his fringe of white 
hair. When the American 
had finished, Sir John 
roughly bade him begone, 
and take his accursed 
machine with him. He I 
said it was an insult for a* 
person with one foot in the 
grave to bring a so-called 
health invention to a robust man who never had a day’s illness. 

I do not know why he listened so long to the American, when 
he had made up his mind from the first not to deal with him, 
unless it was to punish me for inadvertently allowing the stranger 
to enter. The interview distressed me exceedingly, as I stood 
there helpless, knowing Sir John was becoming more and more 
angry with every word the foreigner uttered, but, at last, I 
succeeded in drawing the inventor and his work into my own 
room and closing the door. I sincerely hoped I would never see 
the American again, and my wish was gratified. He insisted on 
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setting his machine going, and placing it on a shelf in my roorfl. 
He asked me to slip it into Sir John's room some foggy day and 
note the effect. The man said he would call again, but he never 
did. 

VI.—How the Smoke Held Down the Fog. 

It was on a Friday that the fog came down upon us. The 
weather was very fine up to the middle of November that 
autumn. The fog did not seem to have anything unusual about 
it. I have seen many worse fogs than that appeared to be. As 
day followed day, however, the atmosphere became denser and 
darker, caused, I suppose, by the increasing volume of coal-smoke 



poured out upon it. The peculiarity about those seven days was 
.the intense stillness of the air. We were, although we did not 
know it, under an air-proof canopy, and were slowly but surely 
exhausting the life-giving oxygen around us, and replacing it by 
poisonous carbonic acid gas. Scientific men have since showed that 
' simple mathematical calculation might have told us exactly when 
the last atom of oxygen would have been consumed ; but it is easy 
to be wise after the event. The body of the greatest mathematician 
in England was found in the Strand. He came that morning from 
Cambridge. During a fog there was always a marked increase in 
the death rate, and on this occasion the increase was no greater 
than usual until the sixth day. The newspapers on the morning of 
the seventh were full of startling statistics, but at the time of going 
to press the full significance of the alarming figures was not 
realised. The editorials of the morning papers on the seventh 
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“SOME OF THE CLERKS WERE MOTIONLESS ON THE FLOOR.” 

I realised that my senses were leaving me, and instinctively 
crawled back to my own room, where the oppression was at 
once lifted, and I stood again upon my feet, gasping. I closed 
the door of Sir John's room, thinking it filled with poisonous fumes, 
as, indeed, it was. I called loudly for help, but there was no 
answer. On opening the door to the main office I met again 
what I thought was the noxious vapour. Speedily as I closed the 
door, I was impressed by the intense silence of the usually busy 
office, and saw that some of the clerks were motionless on the 
floor, and others sat with their heads on their desks as if asleep. 

E E 



day contained no warning of the calamity that was so speedily to 
follow their appearance. I lived then at Ealing, a Western 
suburb of London, and came every morning to Cannon Street by 
a certain train. I had up to the sixth day experienced no incon¬ 
venience from the fog, and this was largely due, I am convinced, 
to the unnoticed operations of the American machine. On the 
fifth and sixth days Sir John did not come to the City, but he was 
in his office on the seventh. The door between his room and 
mine was closed. Shortly after ten o’clock I heard a cry in his 
room, followed by a heavy fall. I opened the door, and saw Sir 
John lying face down¬ 
wards on the floor. 
Hastening towards him, 
I felt for the first time 
the deadly effect of the 
deoxygenised atmo- 
and before 
I reached him I 
first on one 
knee and then 
headlong. 
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Even at this awful moment I did not realise that what I saw was 
common to all London, and not, as I imagined, a local disaster, 
caused by the breaking of some carboys in our cellar. (It was 
filled with chemicals ot every kind, ot whose properties I was 
ignorant, dealing as I did with the accountant, and not the 
scientific side of our business.) I opened the only window in my 
room, and again shouted for help. The street was silent and dark 
in the ominously still fog, and what now froze me with horror was 
meeting the same deadly, stifling atmosphere that was in the 
rooms. In falling I brought down the window, and shut out the 
poisonous air. Again I revived, and slowly the true state of 
things began to dawn upon me. I was in an 
oasis of oxygen. I at once surmised that the 
machine on my shelf was responsible for the 
existence of this oasis in a vast desert 
of deadly gas. I took down the 
American’s machine, fearful in moving 
Fit that I might stop its working. Taking the 
mouthpiece between my lips I again entered 
JRg! .} Sir John’s room, this time without feeling any ill 
•'WK ■' effects. My poor master was long beyond human 
help. There was evidently no one alive in the 
building except myself. Out in the street all was 
silent and dark. The gas was extinguished, but here and 
there in shops the incandescent lights were still weirdly 
burning, depending, as they did, on accumulators, and not on 
direct engine power. I turned automatically towards Cannon Street 
Station, knowing my way to it even if blindfolded, stumbling over 
bodies prone on the pavement, and in crossing the street I ran 
against a motionless ’bus, spectral in the fog, with dead horses 
lying in front, and their reins dangling from the nerveless hand 
of a dead driver. The ghostlike passengers, equally silent, sat 
bolt upright, or hung over the edge-boards in attitudes horribly 
grotesque. 



VII.— The Train with its Trail of the Dead. 

If a man’s reasoning faculties were alert at such a time (I 
confess mine were dormant), he would have known there could be 
no trains at Cannon Street Station, for if there was not enough 
oxygen in the air to keep a man alive, or a gas-jet alight, there 
would certainly not be enough to enable an engine fire to burn, 
even if the engineer retained sufficient energy to attend to his task. 
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At times instinct is better than reason, and it proved so in this 
case. The railway in those days from Ealing came under the City 
in a deep tunnel. It would appear that in this underground 
passage the carbonic acid gas would first find a resting-place on 
account of its weight; but such was not the fact. I imagine that 
a current through the tunnel brought from the outlying districts a 


supply of comparatively pure air that, for some minutes after the 
general disaster, maintained human life. Be this as it may, the 
long platforms of Cannon Street Underground Station presented 
a fearful spectacle. A train stood at the down platform. The 
electric lights burned fitfully. This platform was crowded with 
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men, who fought each other like demons, apparently for no reason, 
because the train was already packed as full as it could hold. 
Hundreds were dead under foot, and every now and then a blast 
of foul air came along the tunnel, whereupon hundreds more 
would relax their grips, and succumb. Over their bodies the 
survivors fought, with continually thinning ranks. It seemed to 
me that most of those in the standing train were dead. Some¬ 
times a desperate body of fighters climbed over those lying in 
heaps, and, throwing open a carriage door, hauled out passengers 
already in, and took their places, gasping. Those in the train 
offered no resistance, and lay motionless where they were flung, or 
rolled helplessly under the wheels of the train. I made my way 
along the wall as well as I could to the engine, wondering why 
the train did not go. The engineer lay on the floor of his cab, 
and the fires were out. 

Custom is a curious thing. The struggling mob, fighting wildly 
for places in the carriages, were so accustomed to trains arriving 
and departing that it appa¬ 
rently occurred to none of 
them that the engineer was 
human and subject to the 
same atmospheric conditions 
as themselves. I placed the 
>uthpiece between his 
purple lips, and, holding my 
own breath like a submerged 
man, succeeded in reviving him. 
He said that if I gave him the 
machine he would take out the train 
- as far as the steam already in the boiler 
would carry it. I refused to do this, but 
E stepped on the engine with him, saying it 
would keep life in both of us until we got 
In a surly manner he agreed to this and 
started the train, but he did not play fair. Each time he refused 
to give up the machine until I was in a fainting condition with 
holding in my breath, and, finally, he felled me to the floor of 
the cab. I imagine that the machine rolled off the train as I fell 
and that he jumped after it. The remarkable thing is that neither 
of us needed the machine, for I remember that just after we 
started I noticed through the open iron door that the engine fire 
suddenly became aglow again, although at the time I was in too 
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great a state of bewilderment and horror to understand what it 
meant. A western gale had sprung up—an hour too late. Even 
before we left Cannon. Street those who still survived were 
comparatively safe, for one hundred and sixty-seven persons 
were rescued from that fearful heap of dead on the platforms, 
although many died within a day or two after, and others never 
recovered their reason. When I regained my senses after the 
blow dealt by the engineer, I found myself alone, and the train 
speeding across the Thames near Kew. I tried to stop the engine, 
but did not succeed. However, in experimenting, I managed to turn 
on the air brake, which in some degree checked the train, and 
lessened the impact when the crash came at Richmond terminus. 
I sprang off on the platform before the engine reached the terminal 
buffers, and saw passing me like a nightmare the ghastly train- 
load of the dead. Most of the doors were swinging open, and 
every compartment was jammed full, although, as I afterwards 
learned, at each curve of the permanent way, or extra lurch of the 
train, bodies had fallen out all along the line. The smash at 
Richmond made no difference to the passengers. Besides myself, 
only two persons were taken alive from the train, and one of these, 
his clothes torn from his back in the struggle, was sent to an 
asylum, where he was never able to tell who he was; neither, as 
far as I know, did anyone ever claim him. 
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By A. Conan Doyle. 
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should I, John Murphy 
Stonehouse, a journalist 
with debts and ambitions, be 
silent upon a subject on which the 
public is interested, and editors 
pay ? „ It is true that I made 
some sort of promise to Joseph 
McConnor, Joshua Westmacott, 
d Louis Kempel, the Electrocution Committee 
of the city of Los Amigos. I made it readily 
enough, for it is wearisome to argue with high- 
spirited and quick-shooting citizens when they 
reason with you with their hands under the tails 
of their coats. But now that the breadth of 
the Rockies lies between that misguided com¬ 
mittee and me I can very clearly see that private 
considerations must give way to public claims, 
that the individual must sacrifice himself to the 
* nation, and that, in a word, there is nothing to 
11 reasoning with you." prevent me from accepting the very handsome 
terms which have been offered me to tell the 
true facts about Duncan Warner and the electrocution. This was 
how it happened. 

Of course, everyone has heard of the great electrical generating 
gear at Los Amigos. The town is widespread, and there are 
dozens of little townlets and villages all round which receive their 
supply from the same centre, so that the works are on a very large 
scale. The Los Amigos folk say that they are the largest upon 
earth, but then they claim that for everything in Los Amigos 
except the gaol and the death-rate. Those are said to be the 
smallest. 

Now with so fine an electrical supply it seemed to be a sinful 
waste of hemp that the Los Amigos criminals should perish in 
the old-fashioned manner. And then came the news of the electro- 
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cutions in the East, and how the results had not after all been so 
instantaneous as had been hoped. The Western Engineers raised 
their eyebrows when they read of the puny shocks by which these 
men had perished, and they vowed in Los Amigos that when an 
irreclaimable came their way he should be dealt handsomely by, 
and have the run of all the big dynamos. There should be no 
reserve, said the engineers, but he should have all that they had 
got. And what the result of that would be none could predict, 
save that it must be absolutely blasting and deadly. Never before 
had a man been so charged with electricity as they would charge 
him. He was to be smitten by the essence of ten thunderbolts. 
Some prophesied combustion, and some disintegration and dis¬ 
appearance. They were waiting eagerly to settle the question by 
actual demonstration, and it was just at that moment that Duncan 
Warner came this way. 

Warner had been 
and by nobody else, 
perado, murderer, train 
he was a man beyond 
He had deserved a 
Los Amigos folk 
a one as that. He 
to be unworthy of it, for 
attempts at escape, 
muscular man with a 
black locks, and a 
covered his broad 
tried, there was no 
crowded court. It’s 
the best face looking 
his good looks could 
deeds. His advocate 
the cards lay against 
Warner was handed over to the mercy of the big Los Amigos 
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wanted by the law, 
for many years. Des- 
robber, and road agent, 
the pale of human pity, 
dozen deaths, and the 
grudged him so gaudy 
seemed to feel himself 
he made two frenzied 
He was a powerful, 
lion head, tangled 
sweeping beard which 
chest. When he was 
finer head in all the 
no new thing to find 
from the dock. But 
not balance his bad 
did all he knew, but 


dynamos. 

I was there at the committee meeting when the matter was 
discussed. The town council had chosen four experts to look after 
the arrangements. Three of them were admirable. There was 
Joseph McConnor, the very man who had designed the dynamos, 
and there was Joshua Westmacott, the chairman of the Los 
Amigos Electrical Supply Company, Limited. Then there was 
Louis Kempel, who was the engineer of the works, and lastly an 
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old German of the name of Peter Stulpnagel. The Germans were 
a strong body at Los Amigos, and they all voted for their man. 
That was how he got on the committee. It was said that he had 
been a wonderful electrician at home, and he was eternally work¬ 
ing with wires and insulators and Leyden jars ; but as he never 
seemed to get. any 
further, or to have 
any results worth 
publishing, he came 
at last to be re¬ 
garded as a harmless 
crank who had made 
science his hobby. 
The three practical 
men smiled when 
■they heard that he 
had been elected as 
their colleague, and 
at the meeting they 
fixed it all up very 
nicely among them¬ 
selves without much 
thought of the old 
fellow who sat with 
his ears scooped for¬ 
ward in his hands, 
for he was a trifle 
hard of hearing, tak¬ 
ing no more part in 
the proceedings than 
we gentlemen of the 
press who scribbled 


our notes on the 
back benches. 

They did not take long to settle it all. In New York a 
strength of some two thousand volts* had been used, and death 
had not been instantaneous. Evidently their shock had been too 
weak. Los Amigos should not fall into that error. The charge 
should be six times greater, and therefore, of course, it would be 
six times more effective. Nothing could possibly be more logical. 
The whole concentrated force of the great dynamos should be 
employed on Duncan Warner. 
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So the three settled it, and had already risen to break up the 
meeting, when their silent companion opened his mouth for the 
first time. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you appear to me to show an extra¬ 
ordinary ignorance upon the subject of electricity. You have not 
mastered the first principles of its action upon a human being.” 

Two of the committee were about to break into an angry reply 
to this brusque comment, but the chairman of the Electrical 
Company tapped his forehead to claim their indulgence for the 
crankiness of.the speaker. 

“ Pray tell us, sir,” said he, with an ironical smile, “ what is 
there in our conclusions with which you find fault ? ” 

“With your assumption 
that a large dose of electricity 
will merely increase the effect 
of a small dose. Do you not 
think it possible that it might 
have an entirely different re¬ 
sult ? Do you know anything, 
by actual experiment, of the 
effect of such powerful shocks ?” 

“ We know it by analogy,” 
said the Chairman, pompously. 
“ All drugs increase their effect 
when they increase their dose ; 

for example—for example-” 

“ Whiskey,” said Joseph 
McConnor. 

“ Quite so. Whiskey. You see it there.” 
Peter Stulpnagel smiled and shook his 

head. 


“ Your argument is not very good,” said he. 
“ When I used to take whiskey, I used to find that one glass 
would excite me, but that six would send me to sleep, which is 
just the opposite. Now, suppose that electricity were to act in 
just the opposite way also, what then ? " 

The three practical men burst out laughing. They had known 
that their colleague was queer, but they never had thought that he 
would be as queer as this. 

“ What then ? ” repeated Peter Stulpnagel. 


“ We'll take our chances,” said the Chairman. 

“Pray consider,” said Peter, “that workmen, who have 
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touched the wires, and who have received shocks of only a few 
hundred volts, have died instantly. The fact is well known. And 
yet when a much greater force was used upon a criminal at New 
York, the man struggled for some little time. Do you not clearly 
see that the smaller dose is the more deadly ? ” 

“ I think, gentlemen, that this discussion has been carried on 
quite long enough,” said the Chairman, rising again. “ The 
point, I take it, has already been decided by a majority of the 
committee, and Duncan Warner shall be electrocuted on Tuesday 
by the full strength of the Los Amigos dynamos. Is it not so ? ” 
“ I agree,” said Joseph McConnor. 
j “ I agree,” said Louis Kempel. 

“ And I protest,” said Peter Stulpnagel. 

“ Then the motion is carried, and your 
protest will be duly entered in the minutes," 
said the Chairman, and so the sitting was 
dissolved. 

' . The attendance at the electrocution was a 
very small one. The four members of the 
committee were, of course, present with the 
executioner, who was to act under their orders. 
The others were the United States marshal, the 
governor of the gaol, the surgeon, the chaplain, 
and three members of the press, including my- 
self. The room was a small brick chamber, 
forming an out-house to the Central Electrical 
station. It had been used as a laundry, and 
had an oven and copper at one side, but no other 
furniture save a single chair for the condemned man. A metal 
plate for his feet was placed in front of it, to which ran a thick 
insulated wire. Above another wire depended from the ceiling, 
which could be connected with a small metallic rod projecting 
from a cap which was to be placed upon his head. When this 
connection was established Duncan Warner's hour was come. 

There was a solemn hush as the little knot of men waited for 
the coming of the prisoner. The three practical-engineers looked 
a little pale, and fidgeted nervously with the wires. Even the 
hardened marshal was ill at ease, for a mere hanging was one 
thing, and this blasting of flesh and blood a very different one. 
As to us pressmen our faces were whiter than the sheets which lay 
before us. The only man who appeared to feel none of the 
influence of these preparations was the little German crank, who 
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strolled from one to the other with a smile on his lips and mischief 
in his eyes. More than once he even went so far as to burst into 
a shout of laughter, until the chaplain sternly rebuked him for his 
ill-timed levity. 

“How can you so far forget 
yourself, Mr. Stulpnagel,” said he, 

“as to jest in the presence of 
death ? ” 

But the German was quite 
unabashed. “ If I were in the 
presence of death I should not 
jest,” said he, “ but since I am not 
I may do what I choose.” 

This flippant reply was about 
to draw another and a sterner 
reproof from the chaplain, when 
the door was swung open and two 
warders entered leading Duncan 
Warner between them. He 
glanced round him with a set 
face, stepped resolutely forward, 
and seated himself upon the chair. 

“ Touch her off! ” said he. 

It was barbarous to keep him in suspense. The chaplain 
murmured a few words in his ear, the attendant placed the cap 
upon his head, and then, while we all held our breath, the wire 
and the metal were brought in contact. 

“ Great Scott! ” shouted Duncan Warner. 

He had bounded in his chair as the frightful shock crashed 
through his system. But he was not dead. On the contrary, his 
eyes gleamed far more brightly than they had done before. There 
was only one change, but it was a singular one. The black had 
passed from his hair and beard as the shadow passes from a land¬ 
scape. They were both as white as snow. And yet there was no 
other sign of decay. His skin was smooth and plump and lustrous 
as a child’s. 

The marshal looked at the committee with a reproachful eye. 

“ There seems to be some hitch here, gentlemen,” said he. 

The three practical men looked at each other. Peter Stulp¬ 
nagel smiled pensively. 

“ I think that another one should do it," said the Chairman. 

Again the connection was made, and again Duncan Warner 
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sprang in his chair and shouted, but, indeed, were it not that he 
still remained in the chair none of us would have recognised him. 
His hair and his beard had shredded off in an instant, and the 
room looked like a barber’s shop 
on a Saturday night. There he 
sat, his eyes still shining, his skin 
radiant with the glow of perfect 
health, but with a scalp as bald 
as a Dutch cheese, and a chin 
without so much as a trace of 
down. He began to revolve one 
of his arms, slowly and doubtfully 
at first, but with more confidence 
as he went on. 

“ That jint,” said he, “ has 
puzzled half the doctors on the 
Pacific Slope. It’s as good as 
new, and as limber as a hickory 
twig.” 

“You are feeling pretty 
well ? ” asked the old German. 

“ Never better in my life,” 
said Duncan Warner, cheerily. 

The situation was a painful 
one. The marshal glared at the 
committee. Peter Stulpnagel 
grinned and rubbed his hands. 
The three engineers scratched 
their heads. The bald-headed prisoner revolved his arm and 
looked pleased. 

“ I think that one more shock-” began the Chairman. 

“ No, sir,” said the Marshal; “ we’ve had foolery enough for 
one morning. We are here for an execution, and an execution 
we'll have.” 

“ What do you propose ?" 

“ There’s a hook handy upon the ceiling. Fetch in a rope, and 
we’ll soon set this matter straight." 

There was another awkward delay while the warders departed 
for the cord. Peter Stulpnagel bent over Duncan Warner, and 
whispered something in his ear. The desperado started in surprise. 

“ You don’t say ? ” he asked. 

The German nodded. 
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“What! Noways?” 

Peter shook his head, and the two began to laugh as though 
they shared some huge joke between them. 

The rope was brought, and the marshal himself slipped the 
JCr n oose over the criminal’s neck. Then the two warders, 
the assistant, and he swung their victim into the air. 
For half an hour he hung—a dreadful sight—from the 
ceiling. Then in solemn silence they lowered him 
down, and one of the warders went out to order the 
shell to be brought round. But as he touched ground 
again what was our amazement when Duncan Warne.' 
put his hands up to his neck, loosened the noose, and 
took a long, deep breath. 

“ Paul Jefferson’s sale is goin’ well,” he remarked, 
“I could see the crowd from up yonder,” and he nodded 
at the hook in the ceiling. 

“ Up with him again! ” shouted the Marshal, 
“ we’ll get the life out of him 
somehow.” In an instant the 
victim was up af the hook once 
more. 

They kept him there for an 
hour, but when he came down 
he was perfectly garrulous. 

“ Old man Plunket goes too 
much to the Arcady Saloon,” 
said he. “Three times he’s 
been there in an hour; and 
Old man Plunket would do well to 
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him with £ 
swear off.” 

It was monstrous and incredible, but there it was. There was 
no getting round it. The man was there talking when he ought 
to have been dead. We all sat staring in amazement, but 
United States Marshal Carpenter was not a man to be euchred 
so easily. He motioned the others to one side, so that the 
prisoner was left standing alone. 

“ Duncan Warner,” said he, slowly, “ you are here to play 
your part, and I am here to play mine. Your game is to live if 
you can, and my game is to carry out the sentence of the law. 
You’ve beat us on electricity. I’ll give you one there. And you’ve 
beat us on hanging, for you seem to thrive on it. But it’s my 
turn to beat you now, for my duty has to be done.” 
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He pulled a six-shooter from his coat as he spoke, and fired all 
the shots through the body of the prisoner. The room was so 
filled with smoke that we could see nothing, but when it cleared 
the prisoner was still standing there, looking down in disgust at 
the front of his coat. 

“ Coats must be cheap where you come 
from," said he. “ Thirty dollars it cost me, 
and look at it now. The six holes in front are 
bad enough, but four of the balls have passed 
out, and a pretty state the back must be in. 

By thunder, I’ll make this city of Los Amigos 
find me a new frock coat.” 

The marshal's revolver fell from his 
hand, and he dropped his arms to his 
sides, a beaten man. 

“ Maybe some of you gentlemen can 
tell me what this means,” said he, looking 
helplessly at the committee. 

Peter Stulpnagel took a step for¬ 
ward. “ I’ll tell you all about it,” 
said he. 

“You seem to be the only person 
who knows anything.” 

“ I am the only person who 
knows anything. I should have 
warned these gentlemen; but, as 
they would not listen to me, I ha 1 
allowed them to learn by experience. 

What you have done with your 
electricity is that you have increased this man’s vitality until he 
can defy death for centuries.” 

“ Centuries 1 ” 

“ Yes, it will take the wear of hundreds of years to exhaust the 
enormous nervous energy with which you have drenched him. 
Electricity is life, and you have charged him with it to the utmost. 
Perhaps in fifty years you might execute him, but I am not 
sanguine about it.” 

“ Great Scott 1 What shall I do with him ? ” cried the unhappy 
Marshal. 

Peter Stulpnagel shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It seems to me that it does not much matter what you do 
with him now,” said he. 
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“ Maybe we could drain the electricity out of him again. 
Suppose we hang him up by the heels ?” 

“ No, no, it’s out of the question.” 

“ Well, well, he shall do no more mischief in Los Amigos, 
anyhow,” said the Marshal, with decision. “ He shall go into 
the new gaol. The prison will wear him out." 

“ On the contrary," said Peter Stulpnagel, “ I think that it is 
much more probable that he will wear out the prison.” 

And this was the fiasco which the committee took so much 
trouble to conceal, as if the American press were to be bribed or 
terrorised. That is the very truth, just as I saw it myself, and 
there is no use any of that committee coming eastward to inter¬ 
view me, for I have drawn my cheque, and my address will be 
Europe for the best part of the coming year. 





JEROME K. JEROME 





J^ovel J][otes, 


By Jerome K. Jerome. 


Illustrations by Hal Hurst and J. Gulich. 


PART XI. 

AID Brown one evening, “There is 




but one vice, and that is selfishness. 
Selfishness is the seed of all sin.” 

Jephson was standing before the fire 
lighting his pipe. He puffed the tobacco 
into a glow, threw the match into the embers, 
and then said : 

“ And the seed of all virtue, also. Don’t 
let us forget that.” 

“ Sit down and get on with your work," 
said MacShaugnassy from the sofa where 
he lay at full length with his heels on a 
chair; “ we’re discussing the novel, Para¬ 
doxes not admitted during business hours." 

Jephson, however, was in an argu¬ 
mentative mood. “ Selfishness,” he con¬ 


tinued, “ is merely another name for Will. 
Every deed, good or bad, that we do is 




prompted by selfishness. We are charitable 
to secure ourselves a good place in the next 
world, to make ourselves respected in this, 


to ease our own distress at the knowledge of suffering. One man 
is kind because it gives him pleasure to be kind, just as another is 
cruel because cruelty pleases him. A great man does his duty 
because to him the sense of duty done is a deeper delight than 
would be the ease resulting from avoidance of duty. The religious 
man n religious because he finds a joy in religion ; the moral man 
moral because with his strong self-respect, viciousness would mean 
wretchedness. Self-sacrifice itself is only a subtle selfishness: we 
prefer the mental exaltation gained thereby to the sensual gratifi¬ 
cation which is the alternative reward. Man cannot be anything 
else but selfish. Selfishness is the law of all life. Each thing, 
from the farthest fixed star to the smallest insect crawling on the 
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earth, fighting for itself according to its strength ; and brooding 
over all, the Eternal, working for Himself: that is the universe.” 

“ Have some whiskey,” said MacShaugnassy; “ and don’t be so 
complicatedly metaphysical. You make my head ache.” 

“ If all action, good and bad, spring from selfishness,” replied 
Brown ; “ then there must be good selfishness and bad selfish¬ 
ness; and your bad selfishness is my plain selfishness, without 
any adjective, so we are back where we started. I say selfish¬ 
ness—bad selfishness—is the root of all evil, and there you are 
bound to agree with me.” 

“ Not always,” persisted Jephson ; “ I’ve known selfishness— 
selfishness according to the ordinarily accepted meaning of the 
term—to be productive of good actions. I can give you an 
instance, if you like.” 

“ Has it got a moral ? ” asked MacShaugnassy, drowsily. 

Jephson mused a moment. “Yes,” he at length said; “a 
very practical moral—and one very useful to young men.” 

“ That’s the sort of story we want,” said the MacShaugnassy, 
raising himself into a sitting position. “ You listen to this, 
Brown.” 

Jephson seated himself upon a chair, in his favourite attitude, 
with his elbows resting upon the back, and smoked for awhile in 
silence. 

“ There are three people in this story,” he began ; “ the wife, 
the wife’s husband, and the other man. In most dramas of this 
type, it is the wife who is the chief character. In this case, the 
interesting person is the other man. 

“ The wife—I saw her once: she was the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen, and the most wicked-looking; which is 
saying a good deal for both statements. I remember, during a 
walking tour one year, coming across a lovely little cottage. It 
was the sweetest place imaginable. I need not describe it. It 
was the cottage one sees in pictures, and reads of in sentimental 
poetry. I was leaning over the neatly-cropped hedge, drinking in 
its beauty, when at one of the tiny casements I saw, looking out 
at me, a face. It stayed there only for a moment, but in that 
moment the cottage had become ugly, and I hurried away with a 
shudder. 

“ That woman’s face reminded me of the incident. It was an 
angel’s face, until the woman herself looked out of it: then you 
were struck by the strange incongruity between tenement and 
tenant. 
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“ That at one time she had loved her husband, I have little 
doubt. Vicious women have few vices, and sordidness is not 
usually one of them. She had probably married him, borne 
towards him by one of those waves of passion upon which the 
souls of animal natures are continually rising and falling. On 
possession, however, had quickly followed satiety, and from satiety 
had grown the desire for a new sensation. 

“ They were living at Cairo at the period ; her husband held 
an important official position there, and by virtue of this, and of 
her own beauty and tact, her house soon became the centre of the 
Anglo-Saxon society ever drifting in and out of the city. The 
women disliked her, and copied her. The men spoke slightingly 
of her to their wives, lightly of her 
to each other, and made idiots of 
themselves when they were alone 
with her. She laughed at them to 
their faces, and mimicked 
them behind their backs. 
Their friends said it was 
cleverly. 

“ One year there arrived 
a young English engineer, 
who had come out to super¬ 
intend some canal works. 
He brought with him satis¬ 
factory letters of recom¬ 
mendation, and was at once 
received by the European 
residents as a welcome ad¬ 
dition to their social circle. 

not particularly 
good-looking, he was not 
remarkably charming, but 
he possessed the one thing 
that few women can resist 
in a man, and that is 
strength. The woman looked 
at the man, and the man looked back at the woman ; and the 
drama began. 

“Scandal flies swiftly through small communities. Before a 
month, their relationship was the chief topic of conversation 
throughout the quarter. In less than two, it reached the ears of 
the woman's husband, 
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u He was either an exceptionally mean or an exceptionally noble 
character, according to how one views the matter. He worshipped 
his wife—as men with big hearts and weak brains often do worship 
such women—with dog-like devotion. His only dread was lest the 
scandal should reach proportions that would compel him to take 
notice of it, and thus bring shame and suffering upon the woman 
he would have given his life to. That a man who saw her should 
love her seemed natural to him ; that she should have grown tired 
of himself, a thing not to be wondered at. He was grateful to her 
for having once loved him, for a little while. 

“ As for ‘ the other man,’ he proved somewhat of an enigma to 
the gossips. He attempted no secrecy; if anything, he rather 
paraded his subjugation—or his conquest, it was difficult to decide 
which term to apply. He rode and drove with her; visited her 
in public and in private (in such privacy as can be hoped for in a 
house filled with chattering servants, and watched by spying eyes); 
loaded her with expensive presents, which she wore openly, and 
papered his smoking den with her photographs. Yet he never 
allowed himself to appear in the least degree ridiculous ; never 
allowed her to come between him and his work. A letter from 
her, he would lay aside unopened until he had finished what he 
evidently regarded as more important business. When boudoir 
and engine-shed became rivals, it was the boudoir that had to 
wait. 

“ The woman chafed under his self-control, which stung her 
like a lash, but clung to him the more abjectly. 

“ ‘Tell me you love me!’ she would cry fiercely, stretching her 
white arms towards him. 

“ ‘ I have told you so,’ he would reply calmly, without moving. 

I want to hear you tell it me again,’ she would plead with a 
voice that trembled on a sob. ‘ Come close to me and tell it me 
again, again, again ! ’ 

“Then, as she lay with half-closed eyes, he would pour forth a 
flood of passionate words sufficient to satisfy even her thirsty 
ears, and afterwards, as the gates clanged behind him, would take 
up an engineering problem at the exact point at which half-an- 
hour before, on her entrance into the room, he had temporarily 
dismissed it. 

“ One day, a privileged friend put bluntly to him this question : 
* Are you playing for love or vanity ?’ 

“To which the man, after long pondering, gave this reply: 
1 Ton my soul, Jack, I couldn’t tell you.’ 
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“ Now, when a man is in love with a woman who cannot make 
up her mind whether she loves him or not, we call the complica¬ 
tion comedy ; where it is the woman who is in earnest the result 
is generally tragedy. 

“ They continued to meet and to make love. They talked—as 
people in their position are prone to talk—of the beautiful life 
they would lead if it only were not for the thing that was ; of the 
earthly paradise— 
or, maybe, ‘ earthy’ 
would be the more 
suitable adjective 
—they would each 
create for the other, 
if only they had 
the right which 
they hadn’t. 

“ In this work 
of imagination the 
man trusted chiefly 
to his literary facul¬ 
ties, which were 
considerable; the 
woman to her de¬ 
sires. Thus, his 
scenes possessed a 
grace and finish which hers lacked, 
but her pictures were the more vivid. 
Indeed, so realistic did she paint 
•■she lav with HALr-cLosED eves." them, that to herself they seemed 
realities, waiting for her. Then she 
would rise to go towards them only to strike herself against the 
thought of the thing that stood between herself and them. At first 
the woman only hated the thing, but after a while there came an 
ugly look of hope into her eyes. 

“The time drew near for the man to return to England. The 
canal was completed, and a day appointed for the letting in of the 
water. The man determined to make the event the occasion of a 
social gathering. He invited a large number of guests, among 
whom were the woman and her husband, to assist at the function. 
Afterwards the party were to picnic at a pleasant wooded spot 
some three-quarters of a mile from the first lock. 

“The ceremony of flooding was to be performed by the woman, 
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her husband’s position entitling her to this distinction. Between 
the river and the head of the cutting had been left a strong bank 
of earth, pierced some distance down by a hole, which hole was 
kept closed by means of a closely-fitting steel plate. The woman 
drew the lever releasing this plate, and the water rushed through 
and began to press against the lock gates. When it had attained 
a certain depth, the sluices were raised and the water poured down 
into the deep basin of the lock. 

44 It was an exceptionally deep lock. The party gathered round 
and watched the water slowly rising. The woman looked down, 
and shuddered; the man was standing by her side. 

44 * How deep it is,’ she said. 

44 4 Yes,’ he replied, 4 it holds thirty feet of water, when full.’ 

44 The water crept up inch by inch. 

44 4 Why don’t you open the gates, and let it in quickly ? ’ she 
asked. 

44 4 It would not do for it to come in too quickly,’ he explained 
to her; 4 we shall half fill this lock, and then open the sluices at 
the other end, and so let the water pass through.’ 

44 The woman looked at the smooth stone walls and at the iron- 
plated gates. 

44 4 1 wonder what a man would do,’ she said, 4 if he fell in, and 
there was no one near to help him.' 

44 The man laughed. 4 1 think he would stop there,’ he answered. 
4 Come, the others are waiting for us.’ 

44 He lingered a moment to give some final instructions to the 
workmen. 4 You can follow on when you’ve made all right,’ he 
said, 4 and get something to eat. There’s no need for more than 
one to stop.’ Then they joined the rest of the party, and 
sauntered on, laughing and talking, to the picnic ground. 

44 After lunch the party broke up, as is the custom of picnic 
parties, and wandered away in groups and pairs. The man, 
whose duty as host had hitherto occupied all his attention, looked 
for the woman, but she was gone. 

44 A friend strolled by, the same that had put the question 
to him about love and vanity. 

44 4 Have you quarrelled ? ’ asked the friend. 

44 4 No,’ replied the man. 

44 4 1 fancied you had,’ said the other. 4 1 met her just now 
walking with her husband, of all men in the world, and making 
herself quite agreeable to him.’ 

14 The friend strolled on, and the man sat down on a fallen 
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tree, and lighted 
a cigar. He 
smoked and 
thought, and the 
cigar burnt out, 
but he still sat 
thinking. 

“After a while 
he heard a faint 
rustling of the 
branches behind 
him, and peering 
between the in¬ 
terlacing leaves 
thathidhim,saw 
the crouching 
figure of the 
woman creeping 
through the 
wood. 

“ Hislipswere 
parted to call her 
name, when she 
turned her listen¬ 
ing head in his 
direction, and 
his eyes fell full 
upon her face. 
Something about 
it, he could not 
have told what, 
struck him dumb, 
and the woman 
crept on. 

“Gradually 
the nebulous 
thoughts float¬ 
ing through his 
brain began to 
solidify into a 
tangible idea, 
and the man un- 


I 
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lower sluices and then open „ E broke into a run." 

those in the upper gate to 

their fullest extent. The water inch by inch began to rise. 

“ ‘ Can you hold out ? ’ he cried. 

“The drowning man turned to him a face already contorted by 
the agony of exhaustion, and answered with a feeble ‘No.’ 

“ He looked around for something to throw to the man. A 
plank had lain there in the morning, he remembered stumbling 
over it, and complaining of its having been left there ; he cursed 
himself now for his care. 

“A hut used by the navvies to keep their tools in stood about 
two hundred yards away; perhaps it had been taken there, perhaps 
there he might even find a rope. 

“ ‘Just one minute, old fellow!' he shouted down, ‘and I'll be 


consciously started forward. After walking a few steps he broke 
into a run, for the idea had grown clearer. It continued to grow 
still clearer and clearer, and the man ran faster and faster, until 
at last he found himself racing madly towards the lock. As he 
approached it he looked round for the watchman who ought to have 
been there, but the man was 
gone from his post. He 
shouted,but if any answer was 
returned, it was drowned 
by the roar of the rushing 
water. 

“ He reached the edge 
and looked down. Fifteen 
feet below him was the reality 
of the dim vision that had 
come to him a mile back in 
the woods: the woman’s 
husband swimming round 
and round like a rat in a pail. 

“ The river was flowing 
in and out of the lock at the 
same rate, so that the level 
of the water remained con¬ 
stant. The first thing the 
man did was to close the 


back.’ 

“ But the old fellow did not hear him. The feeble struggles 
ceased. The face fell back upon the water, the eyes half closed as 
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if with weary indifference. There was no time for him to do 
more than kick off his riding boots and jump in and clutch the 
unconscious figure as it sank. 

“ Down there, in that walled-in trap, he fought a long fight 
with Death for the life that stood between him and the woman. 
He was not an expert swimmer, his clothes hampered him, he 
was already blown with his long race, the burden in his arms 
dragged him down, the water rose slowly enough to make his 
torture fit for Dante’s hell. 

“ At first he could not under¬ 
stand why this was so, but in 
glancing down he saw to his 
horror that he had not properly 
closed the lower sluices; in each 
some eight or ten inches re¬ 
mained open, so that the stream 
was passing out nearly half as 
fast as it came in. It would be' 
another five and twenty minutes 
before the water would be high 
enough for him to grasp the top; 

“ He noted where the line of 
wet had reached to on the smooth 
stone wall, then looked again 
after what he thought must be a 
lapse of ten minutes, and found 
it had risen half an inch, if that. 
Once or twice he shouted for 
help, but the effort taxed severely 
his already failing breath, and 
his voice only came back to him 
in a hundred echoes from his prison walls. 

“ Inch by inch the line of wet crept up, but the spending of 
his strength went on more swiftly. It seemed to him as if his 
inside were being gripped and torn slowly out; his whole body 
cried out to him to let it sink and lie in rest at the bottom. 

“ At length his unconscious burden opened its eyes and stared 
at him stupidly, then closed them again with a sigh ; a minute 
later opened them once more and looked long and hard at him. 

“ * Let me go,’ he said, ‘ we shall both drown. You can 
manage by yourself.' 

“ He made a feeble effort to release himself, but the other held 
him. 
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“ 1 Keep still, you fool!' he hissed ; ‘you’re going to get out of 
this with me, or I’m going down with you.’ 

“ So the grim struggle went on in silence, till the man, looking 
up, saw the stone coping just a little way above his head, made 
one mad leap and caught it with his finger-tips, held on an 
instant, then fell back with a 1 plump,’ and sank; came up and 
made another dash, helped by the impetus of his rise, caught the 
coping firmly this time with the whole of his fingers, hung on till 
his eyes saw the grass, till they were 
both able to scramble out upon the 
bank and lie there, their breasts 
pressed close against the ground, 
and their hands clutching the earth, 
while the overflowing water swirled 
softly round them. 

“ After a while, they raised them¬ 
selves and looked at one another. 

“ ‘ Tiring work, that sort of 
thing,’ said the other man, with a 
nod towards the lock. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ answered the husband, 

‘ beastly awkward not being a good 
swimmer. How did you know I 
had fallen in ? You met my wife, I 
suppose ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the other man. 

“ The husband sat staring at 
a point in the horizon for some 
minutes. ‘ Do you know what I was 
wondering this morning ? ’ said he. 

“ ‘ No,’ said the other man. 

“ 1 Whether I should kill you or not.’ 

“ ‘ They told me,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘ a lot of silly 
gossip which I was cad enough to believe. I know now it wasn’t 
true, because—well, if it had been, you would not have done what 
you have done.’ 

“ He rose and came across. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said, 
holding out his hand. 

“ ‘ I beg yours,’ said the other man, rising and taking it; 1 do 
you mind giving me a hand with the sluices ? ’ 

“ They set to work to put the lock right. 

“ ‘ How did you manage to fall in ?’ asked the other man, who 
was raising one of the lower sluices, without looking round. 
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“ The husband hesitated, as if he found the explanation some¬ 
what difficult. ‘ Oh,’ he answered carelessly, ‘ the wife and 1 
were chaffing, and she said she’d often seen you jump it, and ’— 
he laughed a rather forced laugh—‘ she promised me a—a kiss if 
I cleared it. It was a foolish thing to do.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, it was rather,’ said the other man. 

“ A few days afterwards the man and woman met at a recep¬ 
tion. He found her in a 
leafy corner of the garden 
talking to some friends. She 
advanced to meet him, hold¬ 
ing out her hand. * What 
can I say more than thank 
you,’ she murmured in a low 
voice. 

“The others moved away 
leaving them alone. ‘ They 
tell me you risked your life 
to save his ? ’ she said. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he answered. 
“ She raised her eyes 
to his, then struck him 
across the face with her 
ungloved hand. 

“ ‘ You damned 
fool!’ she whispered. 

“He seized her 
by her white arms, 
and forced her back 
behind the orange 
trees. ‘ Do you know 
why ? ’ he said, speak¬ 
ing slowly and distinctly; 
1 because I feared that with 
him dead you would want 
me to marry you, and that, talked about as we have been, I might 
find it awkward to avoid doing so; because I feared that with¬ 
out him to stand between us you might prove an annoyance to me 
—perhaps come between me and the woman I love, the woman I 
am going back to. Now do you understand ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ whispered the woman, and he left her. 

“ Dut there are only two people,” concluded Jephson, “who do 
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not regard his saving of the husband’s life as a highly noble and 
unselfish action, and they are the man himself and the woman.” 

We thanked Jephson for his story, and promised to profit by 
the moral, when discovered. Meanwhjje, MacShaugnassy said 
that he knew a story dealing with the same theme, namely, the 
too close attachment of a woman to a strange man, which really 
had a moral, which moral was : don’t have anything to do with 
inventions. 

Brown, who had patented a safety gun, which he had never 
yet found a man plucky enough to let off, said it was a bad 
moral. We agreed to hear the particulars, and 
judge for ourselves. 

“ This story,” commenced 
MacShaugnassy, “ comes from 
Furtwangen, a small town in the 
Black Forest. There lived there 
a very wonderful old fellow named ' 

Nicholaus Geibel. His business 
was the making of mechanical 
toys, at which work he had ac¬ 
quired an almost European repu-, 
tation. He made rabbits that . 
would emerge from the heart of a 
cabbage, flop their ears, smooth 
their whiskers, and disappear 
again ; cats that would wash their 
faces, and mew so naturally that 
dogs would mistake them for real 
cats, and fly at them ; dolls, with 
phonographs concealed within 
them, that would raise their hats 
and say, ‘Good morning; how do 
you do,’ and some that would even 
sing a song. 

“ But he was something more than a mere mechanic ; he was 
an artist. His work was with him a hobby, almost a passion. 
His shop was filled with all manner of strange things that never 
would, or could, be sold—things he had made for the pure love of 
making them. He had contrived a mechanical donkey that would 
trot for two hours by means of stored electricity, and trot, too, 
much faster than the live article, and with less need for exertion 
on the part of the driver ; a bird that would shoot up into the air, 
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fly round and round in a circle, and drop to earth at the exact spot 
from where it started; a skeleton that, supported by an upright 
iron bar, would dance a hornpipe; a life-size lady doll that could 
play the fiddle ; and a gentleman with a hollow inside who could 
smoke a pipe and drink more lager beer than any three average 
German students put together, which is saying much. 

“Indeed, it was the belief of the town that old Geibel could 
make a man capable of doing everything that a respectable man 
need want to do. One day he made a man who did too much, 
and it came about in this way. 

“ Young Doctor Follen had a baby, and the baby had a birthday. 
Its first birthday put Doctor Follen’s household into somewhat of a 
flurry, but on the occasion of its second birthday, Mrs. Doctor 
Follen gave a ball in honour of the event. Old Geibel and his 
daughter Olga were among the guests. 

“ During the afternoon of the next day some three or four of 
Olga’s bosom friends, who had also been present at the ball, 
dropped in to have a chat about it. They naturally fell to discus¬ 
sing the men, and to criticising their dancing. Old Geibel was 
in the room, but he appeared to be absorbed in his newspaper, 
and the girls took no notice of him. 

“ ‘ There seem to be fewer men who can dance at every ball 
you go to,’ said one of the girls. 

“ ‘ Yes, and don’t the ones who can give themselves airs,* said 
another ; ‘ they make quite a favour of asking you.’ 

“‘And how stupidly they talk,’ added a third. ‘They 
always say exactly the same things: “ How charming you are 
looking to-night.” “ Do you often go to Vienna ? Oh, you should, 
it’s delightful.” “ What a charming dress you have on.” “ What a 
warm day it has been.” “ Do you like Wagner ? ” I do wish 
they’d think of something new.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I never mind how they talk,’ said a fourth. ‘ If a man 
dances well he may be a fool for all I care.’ 

“ ‘ He generally is,’ slipped in a thin girl, rather spitefully. 

“ ‘ I go to a ball to dance,’ continued the previous speaker, not 
noticing the interruption. ‘ All I ask of a partner is that he shall 
hold me firmly, take me round steadily, and not get tired before I 
do.’ 

“ ‘ A clockwork figure would be the thing for you,* said the girl 
who had interrupted. 

“ ‘ Bravo ! ’ cried one of the others, clapping her hands, ‘ what 
a capital idea ! ’ 
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" 1 What’s a capital idea ? ’ they asked. 

‘“Why, a clockwork dancer, or, better still, one that would go 
by electricity and never run down.’ 

“ The girls took up the idea with enthusiasm. 

“ ‘ Oh, what a lovely partner he would make,’ said one; ‘ he 
would never kick you, or tread on your toes.’ 

“ ‘ Or tear your dress,’ said another. 

“ ‘ Or get out of step.’ 

“ ‘ Or get giddy and lean on you.’ 

“ ‘ And he would never want to mop his face with his hand¬ 
kerchief. I do hate to see a man do that after every dance.’ 

“ ‘ And wouldn’t want to spend the whole evening in the 
supper room.’ 

“ ‘ Why, with a phonograph inside him to grind out all the 
stock remarks, you would not be able to tell him from a real man,’ 
said the girl who had first suggested the idea. 

“‘Oh, yes, you would,’ said the thin girl, ‘he would be so 
much nicer.’ 

“ Old Geibel had laid down his paper, 
and was listening with both his ears. 

On one of the girls glancing in his 
direction, however, he hurriedly hid 
himself again behind it. 

“ After the girls were gone, he went 
into his workshop, where Olga heard 
him walking up and down, and every 
now and then chuckling to himself; and 
that night he talked to her a good deal 
about dancing and dancing men—asked 
what they usually said and did—what 
dances were most popular—what steps 
were gone through, with many other 
questions bearing on the subject. 

“ Then for a couple of weeks he kept 
much to his factory, and was very 
thoughtful and busy, though prone at 
unexpected moments to break into a 
quiet low laugh, as if enjoying a joke 
that nobody else knew of. 

“A month later another ball took place in Furtwangen. On 
this occasion it was given by old Wenzel, the wealthy timber 
merchant, to celebrate his niece’s betrothal, and Geibel and his 
daughter were again among the invited. 
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44 When, the hour arrived to set out, Olga sought her father. 
Not finding him in the house, she tapped at the door of his work¬ 
shop. He appeared in his shirt-sleeves, looking hot but radiant. 

444 Don’t wait for me,* he said, 4 you go on, I’ll follow you. 
I've got something to finish.’ 

44 As she turned to obey he called after her, 4 Tell them I’m 
going to bring a young man with me—such a nice young man, 
and an excellent dancer. All the girls will like him.' Then he 
laughed and closed the door. 

44 Her father generally kept his doings secret from everybody, 
but she had a pretty shrewd suspicion of what he had been 
planning, and so, to a certain extent, was able to prepare the 
guests for what was coming. Anticipation ran high, and the 
arrival of the famous mechanist was eagerly awaited. 

44 At length the sound of wheels was heard outside, followed by 
a great commotion in the passage, and old Wenzel himself, his 
jolly face red with excitement and suppressed laughter, burst into 
the room and announced in stentorian tones: 

44 4 Herr Geibel—and a friend.* 

44 Herr Geibel and his 4 friend * entered, greeted with shouts of 
laughter and applause, and advanced to the centre of the room. 

44 4 Allow me, ladies and gentlemen,* said Herr Geibel, 4 to 
introduce you to my friend, Lieutenant Fritz. Fritz, my dear 
fellow, bow to the ladies and gentlemen.* 

44 Geibel placed his hand encouragingly on Fritz’s shoulder, 
and the lieutenant bowed low, accompanying the action with a 
ha^sh clicking noise in his throat, unpleasantly suggestive of a 
death rattle. But that was only a detail. 

44 4 He walks a little stiffly' (old Geibel took his arm and 
walked him forward a few steps. He certainly did walk stiffly), 
4 but then, walking is not his forte. He is essentially a dancing 
man. I have only been able to teach him the waltz as yet, but at 
that he is faultless. Come, which of you ladies may I introduce 
him to as a partner. He keeps perfect time ; he never gets tired; 
he won’t kick you or tread on your dress; he will hold you as 
firmly as you like, and go as quickly or as slowly as you please; 
he never gets giddy; and he is full of conversation. Come, speak 
up for yourself, my boy.' 

44 The old gentleman twisted one of the buttons at the back of 
his coat, and immediately Fritz opened his mouth, and in thin 
tones that appeared to proceed from the back of his head, remarked 
suddenly, 4 May I have the pleasure ? ’ and then shut his mouth 
again with a snap. 
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“ That Lieutenant Fritz had made a strong impression on the 
company was undoubted, yet none of the girls seemed inclined to 
dance with him. They looked askance at his waxen face, with its 
staring eyes and fixed smile, and shuddered. At last old Geibel 
came to the girl who had conceived the idea. 

144 It is your own suggestion, carried out to the letter,’ said 
Geibel, 4 an electric dancer. You owe it to the gentleman to give 
him a trial.' 

44 She was a bright, saucy ^ > 

little girl, fond of a frolic. 

Her host added his entreaties, 
and she consented. 

44 Herr Geibel fixed the 
figure to her. Its right arm 
was screwed round her waist, 
and held her firmly ; its de¬ 
licately-jointed left hand was 
made to fasten itself 
upon her right. The 
old toymaker showed 
her how to regulate its 
speed, and how to stop 
it, and release herself. 

444 It will take you 
round in a complete 
circle,’ he explained; 

4 be careful that no one 
knocks against you, and 
alters its course.’ 

11 The music struck 
up. Old Geibel put the 

current in motion, and Annette and her strange partner began to 
dance. 

44 For a while everyone stood watching them. The figure 
performed its purpose admirably. Keeping perfect time and step, 
and holding its little partner tight clasped in an unyielding 
embrace, it revolved steadily, pouring forth at the same time a 
constant flow of squeaky conversation, broken by brief intervals 
of grinding silence. 

44 4 How charming you are looking to-night,’ it remarked in its 
thin, far-away voice. 4 What a lovely day it has been. Do you 
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like dancing ? How well our steps agree. You will give me 
another, won’t you ? Oh, don’t be so cruel. What a charming 
gown you have on. Isn’t waltzing delightful ? I could go on 
dancing for ever—with you. Have you had supper ? ’ 

44 As she grew more familiar with the uncanny creature, the 
girl’s nervousness wore off, and she entered into the fun of the 
thing. 

44 4 Oh, he’s just lovely,’ she cried, laughing, 4 1 could go on 
dancing with him all my life.’ 

44 Couple after couple now joined them, and soon all the 
dancers in the room were whirling round behind them. Nicholaus 
Geibel stood looking on, beaming with childish delight at his 
success. 1 - 

I him, and whispered some¬ 



thing in his ear. Geibel laughed 


and nodded, and the two worked 


their way quietly towards the 


44 4 This is the young people's 
house to-night,’ said Wenzel, 
so soon as they were outside; 


4 you and I will have a quiet 
pipe and a glass of hock,' 
over in the counting-house.’ 


44 Meanwhile the danc¬ 
ing grew more fast and 
furious. Little Annette’ 
loosened the screw regu¬ 
lating her partner's rate of 


if progress, and the figure 


flew round with her swifter 


and swifter. Couple after couple' 





they remained dancing alone. 


44 Madder and madder became the waltz. The music lagged 
behind : the musicians, unable to keep pace, ceased, and sat 


staring. The younger guests applauded, but the older faces began 
to grow anxious. 

44 4 Hadn’t you better stop, dear,’ said one of the women , 1 you'll 
make yourself so tired.’ 

44 But Annette did not answer. 
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“ • I believe she’s fainted,’ cried out a girl who had caught sight 
of her face as it was swept by. 

“One of the men sprang forward and clutched at the figure, but 
its impetus threw him down on to the floor, where its steel-cased 
feet laid bare his cheek. The thing evidently did not intend to 
part with its prize easily. 

“ Had anyone retained a cool head, the figure, one cannot help 
thinking, might easily have been stopped. Two or three men 
acting in concert might have lifted it bodily off the floor, or have 
jammed it into a corner. But few human heads are. capable of 
remaining cool under excitement. Those who are not present 
think how stupid must have been those who were; those who are 
reflect afterwards how simple it would have been to do this, that, 
or the other, if only they had thought of it at the time. 

“ * The women grew hysterical. The men shouted contradictory 
directions to one another. Two of them made a bungling rush at 
the figure, which had the result of forcing it out of its orbit in the 
centre of the room, and sending it crashing against the walls and 
furniture. A stream of bloqd showed itself down the girl’s white 
frock, and followed her along the floor. The affair was becoming 
horrible. The women rushed screaming from the room. The 
men followed them. 

“ One sensible suggestion v/as made : ‘ Find Geibel—fetch 
Geibel.* 

“No one had noticed him leave the room, no one knew where 
he was. A party went in search of him. The otheVs, too un¬ 
nerved to go back into the ball-room, crowded outside the door 
and listened. They could hear the steady whir of the wheels 
upon the polished floor as the thing spun round and round; the 
dull thud as every now and again it dashed itself and its burden 
against some opposing object and ricocheted off in a new 
direction. 

“ And everlastingly it talked in that thin ghostly voice, re¬ 
peating over and over the same formula: ‘ How charming you 
are looking to-night. What a lovely day it has been. Oh, don’t 
be so cruel. I could go on dancing for ever—with you. Have 
you had supper ? ’ 

“Of course they sought for Geibel everywhere but where he 
was. They looked in every room in the house, then they rushed 
off in a body to his own place, and spent precious minutes in 
waking up his deaf old housekeeper. At last it occurred to one of 
the party that Wenzel was missing also, and then the idea of the 
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counting-house across the yard presented itself to them, and there 
they found him. 

“ He rose up, very pale, and followed them; and he and old 
Wenzel forced their way through the crowd of guests gathered 
outside, and entered the room, and locked the door behind them. 

“ From within there came the muffled sound of low voices and 
quick steps, followed by a confused scuffling noise, then silence, 
then the low voices again. 

“ After a time the door opened, and those near it pressed for¬ 
ward to enter, but old Wenzel’s broad shoulders barred the way. 

“ * I want you—and you, Bekler,’ he said, addressing a couple 
of the elder men. His voice was calm, but his face was 
deadly white. ‘ The rest of you, please go—get the women away 
as quickly as you can.’ 

“ From that day old Nicholaus Geibel confined himself to the 
making of mechanical rabbits and cats that mewed and washed 
their faces.” 


We agreed that the moral of MacShaugnassy’s story was a 
good one. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Robert Barr. 

Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 

TITHE sea was done with him. He had struggled manfully for 
his life, but exhaustion came at last, and, realising the futility 
of further fighting, he gave up the battle. The tallest wave, the 
king of that roaring tumultuous procession racing from the wreck 
to the shore, took him in its relentless grasp, held him towering 
for a moment against the sky, whirled his heels in the air, dashed 
him senseless on the sand, and, finally, rolled him over and over, a 
helpless bundle, high up upon the sandy beach. 

Human life seems of little account when we think of the trifles 
that make towards the extinction or the extension of it. If the 
wave that bore Stanford had been a little less tall, he would have 
been drawn back into the sea by one that followed. If, as a help¬ 
less bundle, he had been turned over one time more or one less, 
his mouth would have pressed into the sand, and he would have 
died. As it was, he lay on his back with arms outstretched on 
either side, and a handful of dissolving sand in one clinched 
fist. Succeeding waves sometimes touched him, but he lay 
there unmolested by the sea with his white face turned to the sky. 

Oblivion has no calendar. A moment or an eternity are the 
same to it. When consciousness slowly returned, he neither 
knew nor cared how time had fled. He was not quite sure that 
he was alive, but weakness rather than fear kept him from 
opening his eyes to find out whether the world they would look 
upon was the world they had last gazed at. His interest, however, 
was speedily stimulated by the sound of the English tongue. He 
was still too much dazed to wonder at it, and to remember that he 
was cast away on some unknown island in the Southern Seas. 
But the purport of the words startled him. 

“ Let us be thankful. He is undoubtedly dead.’* This was 
said in a tone of infinite satisfaction. 

There seemed to be a murmur of pleasure at the announce¬ 
ment from those who were with the speaker. Stanford slowly 
opened his eyes, wondering what these savages were who 
rejoiced in the death of an inoffensive stranger cast upon their 
shores. He saw a group standing around him, but his attention 
speedily became concentrated on one face. The owner of it, he 
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judged, was not more than nineteen years of age, and the face—at 
least so it seemed to Stanford at the time — was the most 
beautiful he had ever beheld. There was an expression of sweet 
gladness upon it until her eyes met his, then the joy faded from 
the face, and a look of dis¬ 
may took its place. The 
girl seemed to catch her 
breath in fear, and tears 
filled her eyes. 


“ Oh," sh‘e cried, “ he is going to live.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sobbed. 
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Stanford closed his eyes wearily. “ I am evidently insane,” 
he said to himself. Then, losing faith in the reality of things, 
he lost consciousness as well, and when his senses came 
to him again he found himself lying on a bed in a clean but 
scantily furnished room. Through an open window came the 
roar of the sea, and the thunderous boom of the falling waves 
brought to his mind the experiences through which he had passed. 
The wreck and the.struggle with the waves he knew to be real, 
but the episode on the beach he now believed to have been but a 
vision resulting from his condition. 

A door 
opened noise¬ 
lessly, and, 
before he 
knew of any- 
one’s en¬ 
trance, a 
placid - faced 
nurse stood 
by his bed 
and asked 
him how he 
was. 

“ I don’t know. 
I am at least 
alive.” 

The nurse 
sighed, and cast 
“A placid-faced murse spood bv ms bed.- down her eyes. 

Her lips moved, 

but she said nothing. Stanford looked at her curiously. A fear 
crept over him that perhaps he was hopelessly crippled for life, 
and that death was considered preferable to a maimed existence. 
He felt wearied, though not in pain, but he knew that sometimes 
the more desperate the hurt, the less the victim feels it at first. 

“ Are—are any of my—my bones broken, do you know ? ” 
he asked. 

“ No. You are bruised, but not badly hurt. You will soon 
recover.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Stanford, with a sigh of relief. “ By the way,” 
he added, with sudden interest, “ who was that girl who stood 
near me as I lay on the beach ? ” 
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“ There were several.” 

“ No, there was but one. I mean the girl with the beautiful 
eyes and a halo of hair like a glorified golden crown on her head.” 

“ We speak not of our women in words like those,” said the 
nurse, severely; “ you mean Ruth, perhaps, whose hair is plentiful 
and yellow." 

Stanford smiled. “ Words matter little,” he said. 

“ We must be temperate in speech,” replied the nurse. 

“ We may be temperate without being teetotal. Plentiful and 
yellow, indeed 1 I have had a bad dream concerning those who 
found me. I thought that they—but it does not matter. She 
at least is not a myth. Do you happen to know if any others 
were saved ? ” 

“ I am thankful to be able to say that every one was drowned.” 

Stanford started up with horror in his eyes. The demure 
nurse, with sympathetic tones, bade him not excite himself. He 
sank back on his pillow. 

“ Leave the 
room,” he cried, 
feebly. “ Leave 
me — leave me.” 

He turned his 
face toward the 
wall, while the 
woman left as 
silently as she 
had entered. 

When she was 
gone Stanford slid 
from the bed, in¬ 
tending to make 
his way to the «„„ motjcko that 
door and fasten TH “ A D g ° E “ 1 “£.°, NJ 
it. He feared 
that these savages, who wished him dead, would take measures to 
kill him when they saw that he was going to recover. As he leaned 
against the bed, he noticed that the door had no fastening. There 
was a rude latch, but neither lock nor bolt. The furniture of the 
room was of the most meagre description, clumsily made. He 
staggered to the open window, and looked out. The remnants of 
the disastrous gale blew in upon him and gave him new life, as 
it had formerly threatened him with death. He saw that he was 
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in a village of small houses, each cottage standing in its own 
plot of ground. It was apparently a village of one street, and 
over the roofs of the houses opposite he saw in the distance the 
white waves of the sea. What astonished him most was a 
church with its tapering spire at the end of the street—a wooden 
church such as he had seen in remote American settlements. The 
street was deserted, and there were no signs of life in the houses. 

“ I must have fallen in upon some colony of lunatics,” he 
said to himself. “ I wonder to what country these people belong 
—either to England or the United States, I imagine—yet in 
all my travels I never heard of such a colony.” 

There was no mirror in the room, and it was impossible for 
him to know how he looked. His clothes were dry and powdered 
with salt. He arranged them as well as he could, and slipped out 
of the house unnoticed. When he reached the outskirts of the 
village he saw that the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
working in the fields some distance away. Coming towards the 
village was a girl with a water-can in either hand. She was 
singing as blithely as a lark until she saw Stanford, whereupon 
she paused both in her walk and in her song. Stanford, never a 
backward man, advanced, and was about to greet her when she 
forestalled him by saying : 

“ I am grieved, indeed, to see that you have recovered.” 

The young man’s speech was frozen on his lip, and a frown 
settled on his brow. Seeing that he was annoyed, though why 
she could not guess, Ruth hastened to amend matters by adding: 

“ Believe me, what I say is true. I am indeed sorry.” 

“ Sorry that I live ? ” 

“ Most heartily am I.” 

“It is hard to credit such a statement from one so—from 
you.” 

“ Do not say so. Miriam has already charged me with being 
glad that you were not drowned. It would pain me deeply if you 
also believed as she does.” 

The girl looked at him with swimming eyes, and the young 
man knew not what to answer. Finally he said: 

“ There is some horrible mistake. I cannot make it out. 
Perhaps our words, though apparently the same, have a different 
meaning. Sit down, Ruth, I want to ask you some questions.” 

Ruth cast a timorous glance towards the workers, and mur¬ 
mured something about not having much time to spare, but she 
placed the water-cans on the ground and sank down on the grass. 
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Stanford throwing himself on the sward at her feet, but, seeing that 
she shrank back, he drew himself further from her, resting where 
he might gaze upon her face. 

Euth’s eyes were downcast, which was necessary, for she 
occupied herself in pulling blade after blade of grass, sometimes 
weaving them together. Stanford had said he wished to question 
her, but he apparently forgot his intention, for he seemed wholly 
satisfied with merely looking at her. After the silence had lasted 
for some time, she lifted her eyes for one brief moment, and then 
asked the first question herself. 

“ From what land do you come ? ” 

“ From England.” 

“ Ah 1 that also is an island, is it not ? " 

He laughed at the “ also,” and remembered that he had some 
questions to ask. 



... “ Yes, it is an island—also. The sea 
dashes wrecks on all four sides of it, but 
there is no village 
on its shores so 
heathenish that 
if a man is cast 
upon the leach 
the inhal .'.ants 
do not rejoice be¬ 
cause he has es¬ 
caped death.” 


“ SHE LIFTED HEK EYES FOR ONE BRIEF UOHENT." 


Ruth looked at him with amazement in her eyes. 

“ Is there, then, no religion in England ? ” 

“ Religion ? England is the most religious country on the 
face of the earth. There are more cathedrals, more churches, 
more places of worship in England than in any other State that I 
know of. We send missionaries to all heathenish lands. The 
Government, itself, supports the Church.’ 

“ I fear, then, I mistook your meaning. I thought from what 
you said that the people of England feared death, and did no! 
welcome it or rejoice when one of their number died." 
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44 They do fear death, and they do not rejoice when it comes. 
Far from it. From the peer to the beggar, everyone fights death 
as long as he can; the oldest cling to life as eagerly as the 
youngest. Not a man but will spend his last gold piece to ward 
off the inevitable even for an hour." 

44 Gold piece—what is that ? ” 

Stanford plunged his hand into his pocket. 

“Ah !” he said, “there are some coins left. Here is a gold 
piece.” 

The girl took it, and looked at it with keen interest. 

44 Isn’t it pretty ? ” she said, holding the yellow coin on her 
pink palm, and glancing up at him. 

“ That is the general opinion. To accumulate coins like that, 
men will lie, and cheat, and steal—yes, and work. Although they 
will give their last sovereign to prolong their lives, yet will they 
risk life itself to accumulate gold. Every business in England is 
formed merely for the gathering together of bits of metal like that 
in your hand ; huge companies of men are formed so that it may 
bd piled up in greater quantities. The man who has most gold 
has most power, and is generally the most respected; the 
company which makes most money is the one people are most 
anxious to belong to.” 

Ruth listened to him with wonder and dismay in her eyes. 
As he talked she shuddered, and allowed the yellow coin to slip 
from her hand to the ground. 

41 No wonder such a people fears death.” 

44 Do you not fear death ? ” 

44 How can we, when we believe in heaven ? ” 

44 But would you not be sorry if someone died whom you 
loved?” 

44 How could we be so selfish ? Would you be sorry if your 
brother, or someone you loved, became possessed of whatever you 
value in England—a large quantity of this gold, for instance ? ” 

44 Certainly not. But then you see—well, it isn’t exactly the 
same thing. If one you care for dies you are separated from him, 
and-” " 

44 But only for a short time, and that gives but another reason 
for welcoming death. It seems impossible that Christian people 
should fear to enter Heaven. Now I begin to understand why 
our forefathers left England, and why our teachers will never tell 
us anything about the people there. I wonder why missionaries 
are not sent to England to teach them the truth, and try to civilise 
the people ?” 
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“ That would, indeed, be coals to Newcastle. But here comes 
one of the workers.” 

“ It is my father," cried the girl, rising. “ I fear I have been 
loitering. I never did such a thing before.” 

The man who approached was stem of countenance. 

“ Ruth,” he said, “ the workers are athirst.’ 

The girl, without reply, picked up her pails and departed. 

“ I have been receiving,” 
said the young man, colour¬ 
ing slightly, “ some instruc¬ 
tion regarding your belief. 

I had been puzzled by several 
remarks I heard, and wished 
to make inquiries regarding 
them.” 

“ It is more fitting,” said 
the man, coldly, “ that you 
should receive instruction 
from me or from some of the 
elders than from one of the 
youngest in the community. 

When you are so far re¬ 
covered as to be able to listen 
to an exposition of our views, 

I hope to be able to put forth 
such arguments as will con¬ 
vince you that they are the true views. If it should so happen 
that my arguments are not convincing, then I must request that 
you will hold no communication with our younger members. They 
must not be contaminated by the heresies of the outside world.” 

Stanford looked at Ruth standing beside the village well. 

“Sir,” he said, “you underrate the argumentative pcwers of 
the younger members. There is a text bearing upon the subject 
which I need not recall to you. I am already convinced.” 




'J^ream in the J^ight, 

By Coulson Kernahan. 
Illustrations by Miss C. M. D. Hammond. 


* 7^ MAN lay on his bed at midnight, and dreamt that he stood 
*** alone by the sea, and that his hour of death was nigh. He 
looked out upon the black and interminable waste of waters, and 
up to the pitiless stars in the scowling sky, as the mariner gazes 
upon a new and unknown land which he is approaching, and he 
told himself that soon he should know the secrets of sea and 
sky. And as he stood, there blew, from the gates of night and 
across the sea, a wind that made him shiver less with physical 
cold than with a sense of soul desolation and loneliness; a wind 
that chilled the heart of him even more than the body. And as 
he looked again upon the windy and cloudswept sky, and to the 
cold and steely glitter of the silent stars, his lonely spirit, losing 
itself in the infinite abyss, turned sick and giddy at the thought 
of dying, and reeled shuddering to earth again. 

And the man thought of the woman he loved, the wife of his 
heart and mother of his children, and that if he and she might 
but die together—if he might but set out with her hand in his, he 
should no longer fear to make death’s journey; and, even as he 
so thought, he awoke with pounding heart and panting breath ; 
awoke to shudder at the darkness and the loneliness, and with a 
nameless fear lying at the centre of life, like the lurking shadow 
of an unknown, unseen foe. And as he lay he heard the low 
breathing of his sleeping wife, and with a sigh of glad relief, and 
all sense of lonesomeness and darkness gone, the man closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. 

And again he dreamed a dream in which he thought that he 
stood in the presence of God. Whether he had been borne to the 
infinite regions which stretch on and away, and yet away, and yet 
again away, beyond the limits of our universe; or whether he 
were still on the earth ; or had soared to a distant star, or to the 
vast and void sky- spaces that lie between the worlds ; or had 
crept into the narrow chamber of the human soul—the man knew 
not, but he was aware in some wonderful way of all that was 
taking place on all God's myriad and marvellous worlds. 
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He saw circling planets 
sweep faster and faster on 
their ever-narrowing or¬ 
bit, until at last they fell 
and flew, like moths to a 
candle, to feed the flaming 
furnace of the sun ; and 
he looked upon his own 
home, and saw the billowy 
rise and fall of his sleeping 
wife's bosom, and heard 
the cry of the child that 
lay in a cot by her side. 
He gazed upon burnt-out 
worlds, moons that had 
once been astir with 
life, and heard the cool¬ 
ing and cinderous sur¬ 
face crack into chasm 
and cave; and he looked 
into the bowels of the 
earth, and saw strange 
creatures breeding and 
sporting amid the central 
fires. He watched comets, 
those vagabonds of the 
heavens, wandering gipsy¬ 
like between the worlds, 
or weaving outlying sys¬ 
tem to outlying system, 
like nebulous shuttlecocks 
of the skies, and he saw 
into the secret workings of 
human souls. He looked 
upon the planet Jupiter, 
the laboratory of God, and 
beheld movingathwart the 
thin atmosphere, strange 
shapes, uncanny as a 
half-formed, prematurely- 
born babe, that seemed 
neither spirit nor flesh, but 
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which he knew were the soul-embryos of creatures which, 
developing by progressive stages and from age to age, should, 
in the aeons to be, become beings infinitely greater than man, 
and scarcely less glorious than God; and he looked beneath the 
earth s surface, and watched the anxious running to and fro ol 
innumerable ants. 

Then raising his head the man looked into the eyes of God, 
and saw eternity lying therein. And at that sight the man fell 
back with a cry like that of one smitten by the lightning, and 
with the very soul of him sick and swooning with fear. 

But in a voice of infinite tenderness, God spake to the man, 
bidding him be of good cheer. And God said : “ Art thou he 
who feared death because of its loneliness ? ” 

And the man said : “ I am he. '* 

And to him the Almighty spake again : “ Thou dust alone, 
but I live alone; and as is the sound which thou hearest in the 
hollow convolutions of a shell to the roar of the central sea, so is 
thy loneliness to Mine. When God throws His arms around a 
soul and draws that soul away from its companions, and to Him¬ 
self, then is that soul very lonely, but the loneliness is but the 
being gathered to the heart of God.** 

Then said the man : “ By Thee all that is in heaven above or in 
the earth beneath was created. Thou hast but to speak the word, 
and lo ! a legion of angels are at Thy side, waiting and willing to 
do Thy bidding, and to bear Thee company by night or by day.*' 
But God made answer: “ That which I create, be it angel or 
archangel, is but My creature, and can never be My companion. * 
And again the man : “ Thou art God the Eternal One, 

Ruler of Earth and Sea. Is it nothing to Thee that all men 
worship Thee and hold Thee in reverence ? * 

And to him the Almighty made answer: “ The thought of 
God is, to most men, but a plank to which they hope to cling 
when the waters of death are closing over their heads. How 
many are there, thinkest thou, who love the God they have never 
seen as thou lovest thy wife and child ?" 

And the man said : “ Thou hast but to say the word, and 
behold all men must love Thee.’ 

But God answered him : “ The love which I compel I care not 
for. 1 ’ . 

Then said the man : “ Thou art God, the Omnipotent One. 
Sun, moon, and stars sprang into being at Thy bidding. Thou 
hadst but to say, “Let there be light,’ 1 and there was light; and 
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Thou didst but breathe 
upon unclean and inani¬ 
mate clay, and lo 1 it be¬ 
came an immortal soul, 
clothed in a form divinely 
fair, and fashioned in 
Thine own likeness; and 
man, the heir of eternity 
and image of God, came 
into being. To Thee all 
things are possible ; and 
Thou hast but to say ‘ Let 
be!' to set at Thy side 
another God, like even 
unto Thyself, that so Thou 
mayst be alone no longer.” 

And yet again God 
said: “ That which I create 
is but My creature, and 
can never be My com¬ 
panion, and, from My 
loneliness, even Mine own 
omnipotence is powerless 
to deliver me. Remem- 
berest thou not of Him 
who was slain on Calvary, 
that men taunted Him, 
saying truly that ‘ He 
saved others: Himself 
He cannot save ? Even 
so from the loneliness 
wherefrom God saveth 
others, Himself God 
cannot save. The cry in 
loneliness that rang from 
Calvary’s Cross rings 
throughout creation still. 
Nature is lonely because 
of My loneliness. Thou 
lookest out into the night, 
and thou shudderest, not 
because of the blackness 
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that broods between earth and sky, but because thou hast looked 
as into an abyss into the lonely soul of God. On every breeze 
is borne—were the ear of man attuned to hear it—the sound of 
innumerable lamentations, which is Nature’s echo of God's lonely 
cry. God shudders—and, over the shining surface of the sea, a 
sudden tremor flits; God hides His countenance—and the sunshine 
fades from meadow and field, and darkness covers the face of the 
sky. But on the shadowless, shining peaks of Eternity, God sits 
lonely for ever; and into His loneliness neither man nor Nature 
can enter. Nay, of such loneliness as God’s, the soul of man 
cannot even conceive, for man’s death is not more lonely than 
God's life. 

“/ am THE Loneliness: God is Loneliness, and Loneliness 
God' 1 

The voice ceased, and the man awoke, and knew that he had 
been dreaming. Outside the wind made moan continually, and 
from the tossing tree tops there came a sound like the ceaseless 
sighing of the sea. And, for a moment, the man gazed into the 
black and brooding night, whence it seemed to him that eyes of 
infinite sadness looked out of the darkness into his own. In the 
next, he had drawn the curtain and turned from the window, that 
in the warmth and light of the room and the caresses of his 
waiting wife, he might cease even to remember that he had 
dreamed a dream. 

Yet sometimes, as he stands and listens to the sea at mid¬ 
night, there seems borne to him on every breeze a sound like that 
of innumerable lamentations, and then the man thinks again of 
his dream, and fancies that, in sobbing surge and wailing wind, 
he hears the cry of the lonely God. 



"we SIGHTED AND SIGNALLED a LARGE ENGLISH MERCHANTMAN." 
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By W. Clark Russell. 
Illustrations by Seppings Wright. 




/£NN the 24th of April, 1840, 
VJ' having finished the busi¬ 
ness that had carried me into 
the Brazils, I arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, where I found a vessel 
lying nearly loaded, and sailing for 
the port of Bristol in four or five 
days. In those times, passenger 
traffic between Great Britain and the 
eastern coast of South America was 
almost entirely carried on in small 
ships, averaging from 200 to 500 
tons. The funnel of the ocean 
mail steamer, with her gilded 
saloons and side wheels, which, 
to the great admiration of all be¬ 
holders, slapped twelve knots 
an hour out of the composite 
fabric, had not yet hove into 
sight above the horizon of com¬ 
merce, and folks were very well 
satisfied if they were no longer 
than three months in reaching 
the Brazilian coast out of the River Thames. 

The little ship in which I took passage was a barque called the 
Lord of the Isles ; her burthen was something under four hundred 
tons. She was a round-bowed waggon of a vanished type, with a 
square, sawed-off stern, painted ports, heavy over-hanging chan¬ 
nels, and as loftily rigged, I was going to say, as a line-of-battle- 
ship, owing to her immense beam, which gave her the stability of a 
church. I applied to the agent and hired a cabin, and found 
myself, to my secret satisfaction, the only passenger in the ship. 
Yes, I was rejoiced to be the sole passenger ; my passage out had 
been rendered memorably miserable by the society of as ill-condi¬ 
tioned, bad-tempered, sulky a lot of wretches as ever turned in of a 
night into bunks, and cursed the captain in their gizzards in a 
calm for not being able to whistle a wind up over the sea-line. 
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># The name of the skipper of the Lord of the Isles was Joyce. 
He was unlike the average run of the men in that trade. Instead 
of bein& ^b^e f-faced and bow-legged, humid of eye and gay with 
grog-blossoms, he was tall, pale, spare ; he spoke low and in a 
melancholy key ; he never swore ; he drank wine and water, and 
there was little or nothing in his language to suggest the sailor. 
His berth was right aft on the starboard side; mine was right 
aft also, next his. Three cabins on either hand ran forward 
from these two after-berths. Two of them were occupied by the 
first and second mates. Between was a roomy “state-cabin," as 
the term then was : a plain interior furnished with an oblong 
table and fixed chairs, lighted by day by a large skylight, by night 
by a couple of brass lamps. 

We sailed away on a Monday morning, as well I recollect, 
out of the spacious and splendid scene of the harbour of Rio, and 
under full breasts of canvas, swelling to the height of a main- 



skysail big enough to serve as a mizzen top-gallantsail for a 
thousand-ton ship of to-day, and with taut bowlines and yearning 
jibs, and a heel of hull that washed a two-foot wide streak of 
greenish copper through the wool-white swirl of froth that broke 
from the bows, the Lord of the Isles headed on a straight course 
for the deep solitudes of the Atlantic. 

All went well with us for several days. Our ship's company 
consisted of twelve men, including a boatswain and carpenter. 
The forecastle hands appeared very hearty, likely fellows, despite 
their pier-head raiment of Scotch cap and broken small clothes, 
and open flannel shirt, and greasy sheath-knife belted to the hip. 
They worked with a will, they sang out cheerily at the ropes, they 
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went in and out of the galley at mealtime without faces of loathing, 
and but one complaint came aft before our wonderful, mysterious 
troubles began : the ship's bread crawled, they said, and being 
found truly very bad, good white flour was served out in lieu. 

We had been eight days at sea, and in that time had made 
fairly good way ; it drew down a quiet, soft, black night with the 
young moon gone soon after sunset, a trembling flash of stars over 
the mastheads, a murky dimness of heat and of stagnation all 
round about the sea-line, and a frequent glance of sea-fire over the 
side when a dip of the barque's round bends drove the water from 
her in a swelling cloud of ebony. I walked the quarter-deck with 
the captain, and our talk was of England and of the Brazils, and 
of his experiences as a mariner of thirty years' standing. 

“ What of the weather ? 4 said I, as we came to a pause at the 
binnacle whose bright disc of illuminated card touched into 
phantom outlines the hairy features of the Jack who grasped the 
wheel. 

“ There’s a spell of quiet before us, I fear,” he answered, in his 
melancholy, monotonous voice. “No doubt a day will come, Mr. 
West, when the unhappy sea-captain upon whose forehead the 
shipowner would be glad to brand the words ‘ Prompt Despatch ’ 
will be rendered by steam independent of that most capricious of 
all things—wind. The wind bloweth as it listeth—which is very 
well whilst it keeps all on blowing; for with our machinery of 
trusses, and parrels, and braces, we can snatch a sort of propulsion 
out of anything short of hurricane antagonism within six points 
of what we want to look up for. But of a dead night and of a 
dead day, with the wind up and down, and your ship showing her 
stem to the thirty-two points in a single watch, what’s to be done 
with an owner’s request of look sharp ? Will you come below and 
have some grog ? ’ 

The second mate, a man named Bonner, was in charge of the 
deck. I followed the captain into the cabin, where he smoked a 
cigar; he drank a little wine and water, I drained a tumbler of 
cold brandy grog, then stepped above for an hour of (iresh air, and 
afterwards to bed, six bells, eleven o'clock, striking as I turned in. 

I slept soundly, awoke at seven o'clock, and shortly afterwards 
went on deck. The watch were at work washing down. The 
crystal brine flashed over the white plank to the swing of the 
bucket in the boatswain’s powerful grasp, and the air was filled 
with the busy noise of scrubbing-brushes, and of the murmurs of 
some live-stock under the longboat. The morning was a wide 
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radiant scene of tropic sky and sea—afar, right astern on the light 
blue verge, trembled the mother-o’-pearl canvas of a ship; a small 
breeze was blowing off the beam ; from under the round bows of 
the slightly-leaning barque came a pleasant, brook-like sound of 
running waters—a soft shaling as of foam over stones, sweet to 
the ear in that heat as the music of a fountain. Mr. Bonner, the 
second mate, was again in charge of the deck. When I passed 
through the companion hatch I saw him standing abreast of the 
skylight at the rail : the expression of his face was grave and 
full of concern, and he seemed to watch the movements of the 
men with an inattentive eye. 

I bade him good morning ; he made no reply for a little, but 
looked at me fixedly, and then said, “ I’m afraid Captain Joyce is 
a dead man.” 

“ What is wrong with him ? ” I exclaimed eagerly, and much 
startled. 

“ I don’t know, sir. I wish there was a medical man on board. 
Perhaps you'd be able to tell what he’s suffering from if you saw 



him.’ 

I at once went below and found the lad who waited upon us in 
the cabin pre¬ 
paring the 
table for 
breakfast. I 
asked him if 
the captain 
was alone. 
He answered 
that Mr. 
Stroud, the 
chief mate, 
was with him. On this 
I went to the door of 
Captain Joyce’s cabin and lightly knocked. The mate looked 
out, and, seeing who I was, told me in a soft voice to enter. 

Captain Joyce lay in his bunk dressed in a flannel shirt and a 
pair of white drill trousers. All his throat and a considerable 
portion of his chest were exposed, and his feet were naked. I 
looked at him scarcely crediting my sight: I did not know him as 
the man I had parted with but a few hours before. He was swelled 
from head to foot as though drowned : the swelling contorted his 
countenance out of all resemblance to his familiar face; the 
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flesh of him that was visible was a pale blue, as if rubbed with 
a powder of the stuff called “ blue ” which the laundresses use in 
getting up their linen. His eyes were open, but the pupils were 
rolled out of sight, and the “ whites,” as they are called, were 
covered with red blotches. 

I had no knowledge of medicine, and could not imagine what 
had come to the poor man. He was unconscious, and evidently 
fast sinking. I said to Mr Stroud, “What is this ?” 

The mate answered, “ I’m afraid he’s poisoned himself 
accidentally. It looks to me like poison. Don’t it seem so to you, 
sir ? See how his fingers and toes are curled.” 

I ran my eye over the cabin and exclaimed, “ Have you 
searched for any bottles containing poison ?" 

“ I did so when he sent for me at four o’clock, and complained 
of feeling sick and ill. He was then changing colour, and his face 
was losing its proper looks. I asked him if he thought he had 
taken anything by mistake ? He answered no, unless he had 
done so in his sleep. He awoke feeling very bad, and that was all 
he could tell me.” 

I touched the poor fellow’s hand, and found it cold. His 
breathing was swift and thin. 

At moments a convulsion, like 
a wrenching shudder, passed 
through him. 

“ Is it,” I asked, “ some 
form of country sickness, do you 
think—some kind of illness that 
was lying latent in him when we 
sailed ? ” 

“ I never heard of any sort of ^ 

sickness,” he answered, “ that made 
a man look like that—not cholera 
even. And what but poison would 
do its work so quickly. Depend 
upon it he’s either been poisoned, 
or poisoned himself unawares.” 

“ Poisoned! ” I exclaimed. “ Who’s the man in this ship 
that’s going to do such a thing ? ” 

“ It’s no natural illness," he answered, looking at the livid, 
bloated face of the dying man, and he repeated with gloomy 
emphasis, “ He’s either been poisoned, or he’s poisoned himself 
unawares.” 
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I stood beside Mr. Stroud for about a quarter-of-an-hour, 




the convulsions 
he had hU 
speak; but 
of his face 
burial of the 
moved only 
put my fin- 
beat thread- 


watching the captain and speculating upon the cause of his mortal 
sickness ; we talked in low voices, often pausing and starting, for 
of the sufferer made us think that 
mind and wished to sit up and 
the ghastly, horrid, vacant look 
continued fixed by the stubborn 
pupils of his eyes; his lips 
when his frame was convulsed. I 
ger upon his pulse and found the 
like, terribly rapid, intermittent, 
and faint. Then, feeling sick 
and scared, I went on deck 
for some air. 

The second mate asked 
me how the captain was 
and what I thought. I 
answered that he might 
be dead even now as I 
spoke, that I could not 
conceive the nature of the 
malady that was killing him, 
that had apparently fastened 
upon him in his sleep, and was 
threatening to kill him within the 
compass of four or five hours, 
but that Mr. Stroud believed he 
had been poisoned, or had poi¬ 
soned himself accidentally. 

“ Poisoned ! ” echoed the 
second mate, and he sent a 
look in the direction of the ship’s 
galley. “ What's he eaten that we 
haven’t partaken of ? A regular case 
of poisoning does the chief officer 
think it ? Oh, no—oh, no—who's 
to do it ? The captain’s too 
well liked to allow of 
such a guess as that. 
If the food’s 
been fouled by 
the cook in 
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error, how’s it that the others of us who ate at the cabin table 
aren’t likewise seized ? ’’ 

There was no more to be said about it then, but in less than 
half an hour’s time the mate came up and told us the captain wac 


spoke though to talk in 


gone. 

“ He never recovered his senses, 1 
delirium,” he said. 

“ You think he was poisoned, sir ? ” said the second mate. 

“ Not wilfully,” answered Mr. Stroud, looking at me. “ I 
never said that, nor is it a thing one wants to think of," he added, 
sending his gaze round the wide scene of flashing ocean. 

He then abruptly quitted us and 
walked to the galley, where for some 
while he remained out of sight. 

When he returned he told the second 
mate with whom I had stood talking 
that he had spoken to the cook, and 
thoroughly overhauled the dressing 
utensils, and was satisfied that the 
galley had nothing to do with the 
murderous mischief which had 
befallen the skipper. 

“ But why be so cock-certain, 

Mr. Stroud,” said I, “ that the 
captain’s dead of poisoning ? ” 

“ I am cock-certain,” he an¬ 
swered shortly, and with some little 
passion. “ Name me the illness that’s 
going to kill a man in three or four 
hours, and make such a corpse of 
him as lies in the captain's cabin ? ” 

He called to the second mate, and they paced the deck 
together deep in talk. The men had come up from breakfast, 
and the boatswain had set them to the various jobs of the morning ; 
but the news of the captain’s death had gone forward ; it wr.3 
shocking by reason of its suddenness. Then again, the death 
of the master of a ship lies cold and heavy upon the spirits of 
a company at sea; ’tis the head gone, the thinking part. The 
mate may make as good a captain, but he’s not the man the crew 
signed articles under. The seamen of the Lord of the Isles 
wore grave faces as they went about their work ; they spoke 
softly, and the boatswain delivered his orders in subdued notes. 
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After a bit the second mate walked forward and addressed the 
boatswain and some of the men, but what he said I did not 



catch. 

I breakfasted and returned on deck: it was then ten o'clock. I 
found the main-topsail to the mast and a number of seamen 
standing in the gangway, whilst the two mates hung together on 
the quarter-deck, talking, as though waiting. In a few minutes 
four seamen brought the body of the captain up through the 
companion hatch, and carried it to the gangway. The corpse was 
a hammock and rested upon a 
which the English ensign was 
thought this funeral very hurried, 
to think that the poor man might 
be breathing and alive at the 
instant of his launch, for after all 
we had but the mate’s assurance 
that the captain was dead ; and 
what did Mr. Stroud know of 
death—that is, as it would be in¬ 
dicated by the body of a man who 
had died from some swift, subtle, 
nameless distemper, as Captain 
Joyce seemingly had ? 

When the funeral was over, 
the topsail swung, and the men 
returned to their work, I put the 
matter to the mate, who answered 
that the corpse had turned black, 
and that there could be no more 
question of his being dead than of 

VERY HURRIED." v j 

his now being overboard. 

The breeze freshened that morning. At noon it was blowing 
strong, with a dark, hard sky of compacted cloud, under which 
curls and shreds of yellow sand fled like a scattering of smoke, 
and the mates were unable to get an observation. Mr. Stroud 
seemed engrossed by the sudden responsibilities which had come 
upon him, and talked little. That afternoon he shifted into the 
captain's berth, being now, indeed, in command of the barque. 
It was convenient to him to live in that cabin, for the necessary 
nautical appliances for navigating the ship were there along 
with facilities for their use. Mr. Bonner told me that he and 
the mate had thoroughly examined the cabin, overhauled the 
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captain’s boxes, lockers, shelves and the like for anything 
of a poisonous nature, but had met with nothing whatever. 
It was indeed an amazing mystery, he said, and he was no 
longer of opinion with Mr. Stroud that poison, accidentally or 
otherwise taken, had destroyed the captain. Indeed, he now leaned 
to my view, that Captain Joyce had fallen a victim to some 
disease which had lain latent in him since leaving Rio, something 
deadly quick and horribly transforming, well known, maybe, to 
physicians of the Brazils, if, indeed, it were peculiar to that 
country. 

Well, three days passed, and nothing of any moment happened. 
The wind drew ahead and braced our yards fore and aft for us, and 
the tub of a barque went to leeward like an empty cask, shoulder¬ 
ing the head seas into snowstorms off her heavy round bow, and 
furrowing a short scope of oil-smooth wake almost at right angles 
with her sternpost. Though Mr. Stroud had charge of the ship, 
he continued from this time to keep watch and watch with Mr. 
Bonner as in the captain’s life, not choosing, I daresay, to entrust 
the charge of the deck to the boatswain. On the evening of this 
third day that I have come to, I was sitting in the cabin under the 
lamp writing down some memories of the past week in a diary, when 
the door of the cap¬ 
tain’s berth was 
opened, and my 
name was faintly 
called. I saw Mr. 

Stroud, and in¬ 
stantly went to 
him. His hands 
were clasped upon his 
brow, and he swayed 
violently as though in 
pain, with greater vehe¬ 
mence than the heave of the 
deck warranted : his eyes were 
starting, and, by the clear light 
of the brace of cabin lamps, I 
easily saw that his complexion was unusually dusky, and darkening 
even, so it seemed to me, as I looked. 

I cried out, “ What is the matter, Mr. Stroud ?" 

“ Oh, my God 1 " he exclaimed, “ I am in terrible pain—I am 
horribly ill—I am dying.” 
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I grasped him by the arm and conducted him to his bunk, into 
which he got, groaning and holding his head, with an occasional 
strange short plunge of his feet such as a swimmer makes when 
resting in the water on his back. I asked him if he was only just now 
seized. He answered that he was in a deep sleep, from which he 
was awakened by a burning sensation throughout his body. He lay 
quiet awhile supposing it was a 
sudden heat of the blood, but the 
fire increased, and with it came 
torturing pains in the head, and 
attacks of convulsions ; and even 
whilst he told me this the convul¬ 
sive fits grew upon him, and he 
broke off to groan deeply as 
though in exquisite pain and dis¬ 
tress of mind ; then he’d set his 
teeth and then presently scream 
out, “ Oh, my God! I have been 
poisoned—I am dying ! ” 

I was thunderstruck and terri¬ 
fied to the last degree. What 
was this dreadful i thing—this 
phantom death that had come into 
the ship ? Was it a contagious 
plague ? But what distemper is 
there that, catching men in their 
sleep, swells and discolours them 
even as the gaze rests upon them, 
and dismisses their souls to God 
in the space of three or fourhours ? 

I ran on deck, but waited 
until Mr. Bonner had finished 
bawling out some orders to the 
bawling out orders to the men." men before addressing him. The 
moon was young, but bright, and 
she sheared scythe-like through the pouring shadows, and the 
light of her made a marvellous brilliant whiteness of the foam 
as it burst in masses from the plunge* of the barque’s bows. 
When I gave the news to Mr. Bonner he stared at me for some 
moments wildly and in silence, and then rushed below. I fol¬ 
lowed him as quick as he went, for I had often used the sea, and 
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the giddiest dance of a deck-plank was all one with the solid earth 
to my accustomed feet. We entered the mate’s berth, and Mr. 
Bonner lighted the bracket lamp and stood looking at his shipmate, 
and by the aid of the flame he had kindled, and the bright light 
flowing in through the open door, I beheld a tragic and won¬ 
derful change in Mr. Stroud, though scarce ten minutes had passed 
since I was with him. His face was bloated, the features distorted, 
his eyes rolled continuously, and frequent heavy twitching shudders 
convulsed his body. But the most frightful part was the dusky 
hue of his skin, that was of a darker blue than I had observed in 
the captain. 

He still had his senses, and repeated to the second mate what 
he had related to me. But he presently grew incoherent, then fell 
delirious, in about an hour’s time was speechless and lay racked 
with convulsions; of a horrid blue, the features shockingly con¬ 
vulsed, and the whites of the eyes alone showing as in the 
captain’s case. 

He had called me at about nine 
o’clock, and he was a dead man at two 
in the morning, or four bells in the 
middle watch. Both the second mate 
and I were constantly in and out with 
the poor fellow; but we could do no good, 
only marvel, and murmur our astonish¬ 
ment and speculations. We put the 
captain’s steward, a young fellow, to 
watch him—this was an hour before 
his death—and at four bells the lad 
came out, with a white face, and said 
to me, who sat at the table, de¬ 
pressed and awed and overwhelmed 
by this second ghastly and indeter¬ 
minable visitation, that the chief mate 
was dead, had ceased to breathe, and 
was quickly turning black. 

Mr. Bonner came into the cabin with 
the boatswain, and they went into the 
dead man’s berth and stayed there about 
a quarter-of-an-hour. When they came out the boatswain looked 
at me hard. I recollect that that man's name was Matthews. I 
asked some questions, but they had nothing to tell, except that 
the body had turned black. 
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“What manner of disease can it be that kills in this fashion ? ” 
said I. “ If it’s the plague, we may be all dead men in a week." 

“ It’s no plague,” said the boatswain in a voice that trembled 
with its own volume of sound. 

“ What is it ? ” I cried. 

“ Poison ! ” he shouted, and he dropped his clenched fist with 
the weight of a cannon-ball upon the table. 

I looked at the second mate, who exclaimed, “ The boat¬ 
swain swears to the signs. He's seen the like of that corpse 
in three English seamen who were poisoned up at Chusan.” 

“ Do you want to make out that both men have committed 
suicide ? ” I exclaimed. 

“ I want to make out that both men have been poisoned!” 
shouted the boatswain, in his voice of thunder. 

There was a significance in the insolence of the fellow that 
confounded and alarmed me, and the 
meaning was deepened by the second 
mate allowing his companion to ad¬ 
dress me in this roaring, affronting 
way without reproof. I hoped 
that the man had been drinking, 
and that the second mate was too 
stupid with horror to heed his be¬ 
haviour to me, and without giving 
either of them another word 
I walked to my cabin and lay 
down. 

I have no space , 
here to describe the f X \ 
wild and terrifying 
fancies which ran in it s the wish of the men. 

my head. For some 

while I heard the boatswain and the second mate conversing, but 
the cabin bulkhead was stout, the straining and washing noises all 
about the helm heavy and continuous, and I caught not a syllable 
of what they said. At what hour I fell asleep I cannot tell ; when 
I awoke my cabin was full of the sunshine that streamed in 
through the stern window. I dressed, and took hold of the handle 
of the door, and found myself a prisoner. Not doubting I was 
locked up in error, I shook the door, and beat upon it, and called 
out loudly to be released. After a few minutes the door was opened, 
and the second mate stood in the threshold. He exclaimed: 

“ Mr. West, it's the wish of the men that you should be locked 
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up. I’m no party to the job—but they're resolved. I’ll tell you 
plainly what they think: they believe you've had a hand in the 
death of the captain and the chief mate—the bo’sun’s put that into 
their heads ; I'm the only navigator left, and they're afraid you'll 
try your hand on me if you have your liberty. You'll be regularly 
fed and properly seen to; but it’s the crew s will that you stop 
here.” 

With that, and without giving me time to utter a word, he 
closed and secured the door. I leaned against the bulkhead and 
sought to rally my wits, but I own that for a long while I was as one 
whose mind comes slowly to him after he has been knocked down 
insensible. I never for an instant supposed that the crew really 
believed me guilty of poisoning the captain and chief mate : I con¬ 
cluded that the men had mutinied, and arranged with Mr. Bonner 
to run away with the ship, and that I should remain locked up in 
my cabin until they had decided what to do with me. 

By-and-bye the door was opened, and the young steward put a 
tray containing some breakfast upon the cabin deck, 
a mule of a boy, and I guessed that nothing 
but what might still further imperil me could 
come of my questioning him, so in silence I 
watched him put down the tray and depart. 

The meal thus sent to me was plentiful, and 
I drew some small heart out of the atten¬ 
tion. Whilst I ate and drank, I heard 
sounds in the adjoining berth, and presently 
gathered that they were preparing the body 
of the chief mate for its last toss over the 
side. After a bit they went on deck with 
the corpse, and then all was still in the 
cabin. I knew by the light of the sun that 
the vessel was still heading on her course for 
England. It was a bright morning, with a 
wild windy sparkle in as much of the weather 
as I could see through the cabin window. The 
plunge of the ship’s stern brought the water , 
in a roar of milky froth all about the counter 
close under me, and the frequent jar of rudder and jump of wheel 
assured me that the barque was travelling fast through the seas. 

What, in God s name, did the men mean by keeping me a 
prisoner ? Did they think me a madman ? Or that I, whose life 
together with theirs depended upon the safe navigation of the barque, 
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would destroy those who alone could promise me security ? And 
what had slain the two men ? If poison, who had administered 
it ? One man might have died by his own hand, but not both. 
And since both had perished from the same cause, self-murder was 
not to be thought of. What was it, then, that had killed them, 
visiting them in their sleep, and discolouring, bloating, convulsing, 
and destroying them in a few hours ? Was it some deadly malady 
subtly lurking in the atmosphere of the after part of the vessel ? 
If so, then I might be the next to be taken. Or was there some 
devilish murderer lying secretly hidden ? Or was one of the crew 
the doer of these things ? I seemed to smell disease and death. 

and yearned for the freedom of 
the deck, and for the sweetness 
of the wide, strong rush 
of wind. 

The day passed. 
The second mate 
never visited me. 
The lad arrived 
with my meals, 
and when he 
came with my 
supper I asked 
him some ques¬ 
tions, but obtained 
no more news than 
that the second mate 
had taken up his 
quarters in the ad¬ 
joining berth as 
acting captain, and 
that the boatswain was 
keeping watch and 
watch with him. 

I got but little rest that night. It blew hard, and the pitching 
of the vessel was unusually heavy. Then, again, I was pro¬ 
foundly agitated and in deep distress of mind; for, supposing 
the men in earnest, it was not only horrible to be thought 
capable of murder, there was the prospect of my being charged 
and of having to clear my character. Or, supposing the men's 
suspicion or accusation a villainous pretext, how would they serve 
me? Would they send me adrift, or set me ashore to perish on 
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Some barren coast, or destroy me out of hand ? You will 
remember that I am writing of an age when seafaring was not 
as it now is. The pirate and the slaver were still afloat doing 
a brisk business. There often went a desperate spirit in ships' 
forecastles, and the maritime records of the time abound with 
tragic narratives of revolt, seizure, cruelty of a ferocious 
sort. 

Another day and another night went by, and I was still 
locked up in my cabin, and, saving the punctual arrival of the 
)a4 with my meals, no man visited me. 

Some time about eight o’clock on the morning of the third 
day of my confinement, I was looking through the cabin window 
at the space of grey and foaming sea and sallow flying sky 
which came and went in the square of the aperturd with the 
lift and fall of the barque’s stern, when 
my cabin door was struck upon, and in a 
minute afterwards opened, and the boat¬ 
swain appeared. 

u Mr. West," said he, after look 
ing at me for a moment in silence 
with a face whose expression was 
made up of concern and fear 
and embarrassment, “ I’ve come 
on my own part, and on the part 
of the men, sir, to ask your 
pardon for our treatment of you. 

We was mistook. And our fears 
made us too willing to believe that you 
had a hand in it. We dunno what it is 
now, but as Jesus is my God, Mr. West, 
the second mate he lies dead of the same 
thing in the next cabin ! ” 

I went past him too stupefied to 
speak, and in a blind way sat down at the cabin table and 
leaned my head against my hand. Presently I looked up, and 
in lifting my eyes I caught sight of two or three sailors staring 
down with white faces through the skylight. 

“ You tell me that the second mate’s dead ? ” said I. 

“ Yes, sir, dead of poison, too, so help me God! ” cried the 
boatswain. 

“ Who remains to navigate the ship ? ” I said. 

“ That’s it, sir," he exclaimed, “ unless you can do it ? " 
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1 amongst you more ignorant. May 


“ Not I. There’s 
I look at the body ? " 

He opened the door of the cabin in which the others had died, 
and there, in the bunk from which the bodies of Captain Joyce and 
Mr. Stroud had been removed, lay now the blackened corpse of the 
second mate. It was an awful sight and a passage of time horrible 
with the mystery which charged it. I felt no rage at the manner 
in which I had been used by that dead man there and the 
hurricane-lunged seaman alongside of me and the fellows forward ; 
I could think of nothing but the mystery of the three men’s deaths, 
the lamentable plight we were all in through our wanting a 
navigator, with the chance, moreover, 
that it was the plague, and not poison 
mysteriously given, that had killed 
the captain and mates, so that all 
^ the rest of us, as I have said, 

r might be dead men in another 

week. 

I returned to the cabin, 
and the boatswain joined 
me, and we stood beside the 
table conversing, anxiously 
watched by several men who had stationed themselves at the 
skylight. 



“ What we've got to do,” said I, “ is to keep a bright lookout 
for ships, and borrow someone to steer us home from the first 
vessel that will lend us a navigator. We re bound to fall in with 
something soon. Meanwhile, you're a smart seaman yourself, 
Matthews, as well qualified as any one of them who have died to 
sail the ship, and there s surely some intelligent sailor amongst 
the crew who would relieve you in taking charge of the deck. I’ll 
do all I can." 

“The question is, where's the vessel now?" said the boat¬ 
swain. 


“ Fetch me the log book," said I, “ and see if you can find the 
chart they've been using to prick the courses off on. We should 
be able to find out where the ship was at noon yesterday. I 
can t enter that cabin. The sight of the poor fellow makes 
me sick." 


He went to the berth and passed through the door, and might 
have left me for about five minutes, evidently hunting for the chart, 
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when he suddenly rushed out, roaring in his thunderous voice, 
“ I’ve discovered it 1 I’ve discovered it! ” and fled like a madman 
up the companion steps. I was startled almost to the very stopping 
of my heart by this sudden furious wild behaviour in him: then 
wondering what he meant by shouting 44 he had discovered it! ’ 
I walked to the cabin door, and the very first thing my eye lighted 
upon was a small snake, leisurely coiling its way from the head 
to the feet of the corpse. Its middle was about the thickness ot a 
rifle barrel, and it then tapered to something like whipcord to its 
tail. It was about two feet long, snow white, and speckled with 
black and red spots. 

This, then, was the phantom death I Yonder venomous reptile 
it was, then, that, creeping out of some secret hiding-place, and 
visiting the unhappy men one after another, had stung them in 
their sleep, in the darkness of the cabin, and vanished before they 
had struck a light and realised indeed that something desperate 
had come to them ! 

Whilst I stood looking at the snake, whose horror seemed to 
gain fresh accentuation from the very beauty of its snow-white 
speckled skin and diamond-bright eyes, the boatswain, armed with 
a long handspike, and followed by a number of the crew, came 
headlong to the cabin. He thrust the end of the handspike under 
the belly of the creature, and hove it into the middle of the 
berth. 

44 Stand clear ! " he roared, and with a blow or two smashed the 
reptile’s head into a pulp. 44 Open that cabin window,” said he. 
One of the men did so, and the boatswain with his boot scraped 
the mess of mashed snake on to the handspike and shook it over¬ 
board. 

44 1 told you they was poisoned,” he cried, breathing deep, 
44 and, oh my God, Mr. West—and I humbly ask your pardon 
again for having suspected ye—do you know, sir, whilst I was a 
talking to you just now I was actually thinking of taking up my 
quarters in this here cabin this very night." 

Thus much: and now to end this singular experience in a 
sentence or two. Three days after the discovery of the snake we 
sighted and signalled a large English merchantman bound to 
London from the Rio de la Plata. Her chief officer came aboard, 
and we related our story. He asked to see the snake. We told 
him we had thrown it overboard. On my describing it he 
informed me that he guessed it was the little poisonous reptile 
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known in certain districts of South America as the Ibiboboko. He 
returned to his ship, and shortly afterwards the commander sent 
us his third officer with instructions to keep in company as long as 
possible. 




-LORD SANNOX WAS LEANING AGAINST THE WALL WITH 
SIDE, LAUGHING SILENTLY." 
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^MIE relations between Douglas Stone and 
f(e)\ the notorious Lady Sannox were very well 
known both among the fashionable circles 
of which she was a brilliant member, and the 
scientific bodies which numbered him among their 
most illustrious confreres. There was naturally, 
therefore, a very widespread interest when 
it was announced one morning that the lady 
had absolutely and for ever taken the veil, 
and that the world would see her no more. 

When, at the very tail of this rumour, 
there came the assurance that the cele¬ 
brated operating surgeon, the man of 
steel nerves, had been found in the 
morning by his valet, seated on one 
side of his bed, smiling pleasantly 
upon the universe, with both legs 
jammed into one side of his breeches, 
and his great brain about as valuable a 
matter was strong enough to give quite a little thrill of interest to 
folk who had never hoped that their jaded nerves were capable of 
such a sensation. 

Douglas Stone in his prime was one of the most remarkable 
men in England. Indeed, he could hardly be said to have ever 
reached his prime, for he was but nine-and-thirty at the time of 
this little incident. Those who knew him best were aware that, 
famous as he was as a surgeon, he might have succeeded with even 
greater rapidity in any of a dozen lines of life. He could have cut 
his way to fame as a soldier, struggled to it as an explorer, bullied 
for it in the courts, or built it out of stone and iron as an engineer. 
He was born to be great, for he could plan what another man dare 
not do, and he could do what another man dare not plan. In 
surgery none could follow him. His nerve, his judgment, his in¬ 
tuition, were things apart. Again and again his knife cut away 
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death, but grazed the very springs of life in doing it, until his assist¬ 
ants were as white as the patient. His energy, his audacity, his 
full-blooded self-confidence—does not the memory of them still 
linger to the south of Marylebone Road and the north of Oxford 
Street ? 

And his vices were as magnificent as his virtues, and infinitely 
more picturesque. Large as was his income, and it was the third 
largest of all professional men in London, it was far beneath the 
luxury of his living. Deep in his complex nature lay a rich vein 
of sensualism, at the sport of which he placed all the prizes of his 
life. The eye, the ear, the touch, the palate, all were his masters. 
The bouquet of old vintages, the scent of rare exotics, the curves 
and tints of the daintiest potteries of Europe, it was to these that 
the quick-running stream of gold was transformed. And then 
there came his sudden mad passion for 
Lady Sannox, when a single interview 
with two challenging glances and a 
whispered word set him ablaze. She 
was the loveliest woman in London, 
and the only one to him. He was one 
of the handsomest men in London, but 
not the only one to her. She had a 
liking for new experiences, and was 
gracious to most men who wooed her. 
It may have been cause or it may have 
been effect that Lord Sannox looked 
fifty, though he was but six-and-thirty. 

He was a quiet, silent, neutral-tinted 
man, with thin lips and heavy eyelids, 
much given to gardening, and full of 
quiet, home-like habits. He had atone 
time been fond of acting, had even 
rented a theatre in London, and on its 
boards had first seen Miss Marion 
Dawson, to whom he had offered his 
hand, his title, and the third of a county. 
Since his marriage this early hobby had become distasteful to him. 
Even in private theatricals it was no longer possible to persuade 
him to exercise the talent which he had often shown that hq 
possessed. He was happier with a spud and a watering-can 
among his orchids and chrysanthemums. 

It was quite an interesting problem whether he was absolutely 
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devoid of sense, or miserably wanting in spirit. Did he know his 
lady’s ways and condone them, or was he a mere blind, doting 
fool ? It was a point to be discussed over the teacups in snug little 
drawing-rooms, or with the aid of a cigar in the bow windows of 
clubs. Bitter and plain were the comments among the men upon 
his conduct. There was but one who had a good word to say for 
him, and he was the most silent member in the smoking-room. 
He had seen him break in a horse at the 
University, and it seemed to have left an 
impression upon his mind. 

But when Douglas Stone became the 
favourite, all doubts as to 
Lord Sannox’s knowledge or 
ignorance were set for ever at 
rest. There was no sub¬ 
terfuge about Stone. In 
his high-handed, im¬ 
petuous fashion, he set 
all caution and discre¬ 
tion at defiance. The 
scandal became notor¬ 
ious. A learned body 
intimated that his 
name had been struck 
from the list of its 
vice-presidents. Two 
friends implored him 
to consider his professional 
credit. He cursed them all 
three, and spent forty guineas 
on a bangle to take with him to 
the lady. He was at her house 
every evening, and she drove 
in his carriage in the afternoons. 

There was not an attempt on "spent forty guineas on * bancle." 
either side to conceal their rela¬ 
tions ; but there came at last a little incident to interrupt them. 

It was a dismal winter’s night, very cold and gusty, with the 
wind whooping in the chimneys, and blustering against the 
window-panes. A thin spatter of rain tinkled on the glass with 
each fresh sough of the gale, drowning for the instant the dull 
gurgle and drip from the eaves. Douglas Stone had finished his 
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dinner, and sat by his fire in the study, a glass of rich port upon 
the malachite table at his elbow. As he raised it to his lips, he 
held it up against the lamplight, and watched with the eye of a 
connoisseur the tiny scales of beeswing which floated in its rich 
ruby depths. The fire, as it spurted up, threw fitful lights upon 
his bold, clear-cut face, with its widely-opened grey eyes, its 
thick and yet firm lips, and the deep square jaw, which had some¬ 
thing Roman in its strength and its animalism. He smiled from 
time to time as he nestled back in his luxurious chair. Indeed, 
he had a right to feel well pleased, for against the advice of six 
colleagues, he had performed an operation that day of which 
only two cases were on record, and the result had been brilliant 
beyond all expectation. No other man in London would have 
had the daring to plan, or the skill to execute, such a heroic 
measure. 

But he had promised Lady Sannox to see her that evening, 
and it was already half-past eight. His hand 
was outstretched to the bell to order the car¬ 
riage when he heard the dull thud of the 
knocker. An instant later there was the 
shuffling of feet in the hall, and the sharp 
closing of a door. 

“ A patient to see you, sir, in the con¬ 
sulting room,” said the butler. 

- “ About himself ? ” 

“ No, sir, I think he wants you to go 
i out.” 

“ It is too late,” cried Douglas Stone 
peevishly, “ I won’t go.” 

“This is his card, sir.” The butler pre¬ 
sented it upon the gold salver which had been 
given to his master by the wife of a Prime 
Minister. 

“ ‘Hamil Ali, Smyrna.’ Hum ! The fellow 
is a Turk, I suppose." 

“Yes, sir. He seems as if he came from 
* parent to see a broad, sir. And he’s in a terrible way.” 

“ Tut, tut! I have an engagement. I must 
go somewhere else. But I’ll see him. Show him in here, Pirn.' 

A few moments later the butler swung open the door and 
ushered in a small and decrepid man, who walked with a bent back 
and with the forward push of the face and blink o fthe eyes which 
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goes with extreme short sight. His face was swarthy, and his 
hair and beard of the deepest black. In one hand he held a turban 
of white muslin striped with red, in the other a small chamois 
leather bag. 

“ Good evening,” said Douglas Stone, when 
the butler had closed the door. “You speak 
English, I presume?" 

“Yes, sir. I am from Asia Minor, but I 
speak English when I speak slow.” 

“ You wanted me to go out, I understand?” 

“ Yes, sir-. I wanted very much that you 
should see my wife.” 

“ I could come in the morning, but I have 
an engagement which prevents me from seeing 
your wife to-night.” 

The Turk’s answer was a singular one. 

He pulled the string which closed the mouth of 
the chamois leather bag, and poured a flood of 
gold on to the table. 

“ There are one hundred pounds there,” 
said he, “ and I promise you that it will not 
take you an hour. I have a cab ready at the 
door.” 

Douglas Stone glanced at his watch. An 
hour would not make it too late to visit Lady 
Sannox. He had been there later. And the fee was an extra¬ 
ordinarily high one. He had been pressed by his creditors 
lately, and he could not afford to let such a chance pass. He 
would go. 

“ What is the case ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, it is so sad a one 1 So sad a one 1 You have not, 
perhaps, heard of the daggers of the Almohades ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ah, they are Eastern daggers of a great age, and of a singular 
shape, with the hilt like what you call a stirrup. I am a curiosity 
dealer, you understand, and that is why I have come to England 
from Smyrna, but next week I go back once more. Many things 
I brought with me, and I have few things left, but among them, 
to my sorrow, is one of these daggers.” 

“You will remember that I have an appointment, sir,” said the 
surgeon, with some irritation. “ Pray confine yourself to the 
necessary details." 
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“ You will see that it is necessary. To-day my wife fell down 
in a faint in the room in which I keep my wares, and she cut her 
lower lip upon this cursed dagger of Almohades.” 

“ I see,” said Douglas Stone, rising. “And you wish me to 
dress the wound ? ” 

“ No, no, it is worse than that.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ These daggers are poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned ! ” 

“ Yes, and there is no man, East or West, who can tell now 
what is the poison or what the cure. But all that is known I 
know, for my father was in this trade before me, and we have had 
much to do with these poisoned weapons.” 

“ What are the symptoms ? ” 

“ Deep sleep, and death in thirty hours.” 

“ And you say there is no cure. Why then should you pay me 
this considerable fee ? ” 

“ No drug can cure, but the knife may.” 

“ And how ? ” 

“ The poison is slow of absorption. It remains for hours in 
the wound.” 

“ Washing, then, might cleanse it ? ’ 

“ No more than in a snake bite. It is too subtle and too 
deadly.” 

“ Excision of the wound, then ? ” 

“ That is it. If it be on the finger, take the finger off. So 
said my father always. But think of where this wound is, and 
that it is my wife. It is dreadful! ” 

But familiarity with such grim matters may take the finer edge 
from a man’s sympathy. To Douglas Stone this was already an 
interesting case, and he brushed aside as irrelevant the feeble 
objections of the husband. 

“ It appears to be that or nothing,” said he, brusquely. “ It 
is better to lose a lip than a life.” 

“Ah, yes, I know that you are right. Well, well, it is kismet, 
and it must be faced. I have the cab, and you will come with me 
and do this thing.” 

Douglas Stone took his case of bistourie from a drawer, and 
placed it with a roll of bandage and a compress of lint in his 
pocket. He must waste no more time if he were to see Lady 
Sannox. 

“I am ready,” said he, pulling on his overcoat. “Will you 
take a glass of wine before you go out into this cold air ?” 
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His visitor shrunk away, with a protesting hand upraised. 

“You forget that I am a Mussulman, and a true follower of 
the Prophet,” said he. “ But tell me what 
is the bottle of 
green glass which 
you have placed in 
your pocket ? ” 

“It is chloroform.” 

“ Ah, that also is 
forbidden to us. It 
is a spirit, and we 
make no use of such things.” 

“ What! You would allow your wife 
to go through an operation without an 
anaesthetic ? ” 

“ Ah ! she will feel nothing, poor soul. The deep 
sleep has already come on, which is the first working of 
the poison. And then I have given her of our Smyrna 
opium. Come, sir, for already an hour has passed.” 

As they stepped out into the darkness, a sheet of 
rain was driven in upon their faces, and the hall lamp, 
which dangled from the arm of a marble Caryatid, 
went out with a fluff. Pirn, the butler, pushed the heavy 
door to, straining hard with his shoulder against the 
wind, while the two men groped their way towards 
the yellow glare which showed where the cab was 
waiting. An instant later they were rattling upon their journey. 

“ Is it far ? ” asked Douglas Stone. 

“ Oh, no. We have a very little quiet place off the Euston 



Road.” 

The surgeon pressed the spring of his repeater and listened to 
the little tings which told him the hour. It was a quarter past 
nine. He calculated the [distances, and the short time which it 
would take him to perform so trivial an operation. He ought to 
reach Lady Sannox by ten o’clock. Through the fogged windows 
he saw the blurred gas lamps dancing past, with occasionally the 
broader glare of a shop front. The rain was pelting and rattling 
upon the leathern top of the carriage, and the wheels swashed as 
they rolled through puddle and mud. Opposite to him the white 
headgear of his companion gleamed faintly through the obscurity. 
The surgeon felt in his pockets and arranged his needles, his 
ligatures, and his safety-pins that no time might be wasted when 
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they arrived. He chafed with impatience and drummed his foot 
upon the floor. 

But the cab slowed down at last 
and pulled up. In an instant Douglas 
Stone was out, and the Smyrna 
merchant’s toe was at his very heel. 
“ You can wait," said he to the driver. 
It was a mean-looking house in a narrow 
and sordid street. The surgeon, who knew 
his London well, cast a swift glance into 
the shadows, but there was nothing dis-. 
tinctive, no shop, no movement, nothing but 
a double line of dull flat-faced houses, a 
double stretch of wet flagstones which 
gleamed in the lamplight, and a double rush 
of water in the gutters which swirled and 
gurgled towards the sewer gratings. The 
door which faced them was blotched and 
discoloured, and a faint light in the fan pane 
above it served to show the dust and the 
grime which covered it. Above, in one of the 
bedroom windows, there was a dull yellow 
glimmer. The merchant knocked loudly, 
and, as he turned his dark face towards the 
light, Douglas Stone could see that it was con¬ 
tracted with anxiety. A bolt was drawn, and an 
elderly woman with a taper stood in the door¬ 
way, shielding the thin flame with her gnarled 
hand. 

“ Is all well ?” gasped the merchant. 

“ She is as you left her, sir.” 

“ She has not spoken ? ” 

“ No, she is in a deep sleep.” 

The merchant closed the door, and Douglas Stone walked 
down the narrow passage, glancing about him in some surprise as 
he did so. There was no oilcloth, no mat, no hat-rack. Deep 
gray dust and heavy festoons of cobwebs met his eyes everywhere. 
Following the old woman up the winding stair, his firm footfall 
echoed harshly through the silent house. There was no carpet. 

The bedroom was on the second landing. Douglas Stone 
followed the old nurse into it, with the merchant at his heels. 
Here, at least, there was furniture and to spare. The flpor 
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littered and the corners piled with Turkish cabi¬ 
nets, inlaid tables, coats of chain mail, strange 
pipes, and grotesque weapons. A single small 
lamp stood upon a bracket on the wall. Douglas 
Stone took it down, and, picking his way among 
the lumber, walked over to a couch in the corner, 
on which lay a woman dressed in the Turkish 
fashion with yashmak and veil. The lower part 
of the face was exposed, and the surgeon saw a 
jagged cut which zigzagged along the border of the 
under lip. 

“You will forgive the yashmak,” said the Turk. 

“ You know our views about woman in the East.” 

But the surgeon was not thinking about the 
yashmak. This was no longer a woman to him. It 
was a case. He stooped and examined the wound 
carefully. 

“There are no signs of irritation,” said he. 

“We might delay the operation until local 
symptoms develop." 

The husband wrung his hands in incontrol- the i 
table agitation. 

“ Oh ! sir, sir," he cried. “ Do not trifle. You do not know. 
It is deadly. I know, and I give you my assurance that an opera¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary. Only the knife can save her." 

“ And yet I am inclined to wait,” said Douglas Stone. 

“That is enough,” the Turk cried, angrily. “Every minute is 
of importance, and I cannot stand here and see my wife allowed 
to sink. It only remains for me to give you my thanks for having 
come, and to call in some other surgeon before it is too late.” 

Douglas Stone hesitated. To refund that hundred pounds was 
no pleasant matter. But of course if he left the case he must 
return the money. And if the Turk were right and the woman 
died his position before a coroner might be an embarrassing one. 

“ You have had personal experience of this poison?” he asked. 

“ I have.” 

“ And you assure me that an operation is needful.” 

“ I swear it by all that I hold sacred.” 

“ The disfigurement will be frightful.” 

“ I can understand that the mouth will not be a pretty one to 
kiss.” 

Douglas Stone turned fiercely upon the man. The speech was 
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a brutal one. But the Turk has his own fashion of talk and of 
thought, and there was no time for wrangling. Douglas Stone 
drew a bistoury from his case, opened it, and felt the keen straight 
edge with his forefinger. Then he held the lamp closer to the bed. 
Two dark eyes were gazing up at him through the slit in the 
yashmak. They were all iris, and the pupil was hardly to be seen. 

“ You have given her a very heavy dose of opium.” 

“ Yes, she has had a good dose.” 

He glanced again at the dark eyes which looked straight at his 
own. They were dull and lustreless, but, even as he gazed, a 
little shifting sparkle came into them, and the lips quivered. 

“ She is not absolutely unconscious,” said he. 



“ Would it not be well to use the knife while it will be 
painless ? ” 

The same thought had crossed the surgeon’s mind. He 
grasped the wounded lip with his forceps, and with two swift cuts 
he took out a broad V shaped piece. The woman sprang up on 
the couch with a dreadful gurgling scream. Her covering was 
torn from her face. It was a face that he knew. In spite of that 
protruding upper lip and that slobber of blood, it was a face that he 
knew. She kept on putting her hand up to the gap and scream- 
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ing. Douglas Stone sat down at the foot of the couch with his 
knife and his forceps. The room was whirling round, and he 
had felt something go like a ripping seam behind his ear. A by¬ 
stander would have said that his face was the more ghastly of the 
two. As in a dream, or as if he had been looking at something at 
the play, he was conscious that the Turk’s hair and beard lay upon 
the table, and that Lord Sannox was leaning against the wall 
with his hand to his side, laughing silently. The screams had 
died away now, and the dreadful head had dropped back again 
upon the pillow, but Douglas Stone still sat motionless, and Lord 
Sannox still chuckled quietly to himself. 



“ It was really very necessary for Marion, this operation,” 
said he, “ not physically, but morally, you know, morally.” 

Douglas Stone stooped forwards and began to play with the 
fringe of the coverlet. His knife tinkled down upon the ground, 
but he still held the forceps and something more. 

“ I had long intended to make a little example,” said Lord 
Sannox, suavely. “ Your note of Wednesday miscarried, and I 
have it here in my pocket-book. I took some pains in carrying 
out my idea. The wound, by the way, was from nothing more 
dangerous than my signet ring.” 

He glanced keenly at his silent companion, and cocked the 
small revolver which he held in his coat pocket. But Douglas 
Stone was still picking at the coverlet. 
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“You see you have kept your appointment after all,” said 
Lord Sannox. 

And at that Douglas Stone began to laugh. He laughed long 
and loudly. But Lord Sannox did not laugh now. Something 
like fear sharpened and hardened his features. He walked from 
the room, and he walked on tiptoe. The old woman was waiting 
outside. 

“ Attend to your mistress when she awakes,” said Lord 
Sannox. Then he went down to the street. The cab was at 
the door, and the driver raised his hand to his hat. 

“John,” said Lord Sannox, “you will take the doctor home 
first. He will want leading downstairs, I think. Tell his butler 
that he has been taken ill at a case.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ Then you can take Lady Sannox home.” 

“ And how about yourself, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, my address for the next few months will be Hotel di 
Roma, Venice. Just see that the letters are sent on. And tell 
Stevens to exhibit all the purple chrysanthemums next Monday, 
and to wire me the result.” 


^ Qondenssd Qhost. 

By W. L. Alden. 
Illustrations by E. Bonnestayne. 



friend Professor Bruyn was one of the leading chemists 
***** of the day. He had discovered two new metals, and had 
written several articles showing that Christianity was a delusion 
unworthy of the attention of an intelligent man. Consequently 
he was held in great respect 
as a scientific person, and 
his views on political ques¬ 
tions were regarded, by 
those holding similar views, 
as being extremely valuable. 
But, although he rejected 
religion, Bruyn accepted 
ghosts, and had no doubt 
whatever of the existence 
of Mahatmas. This belief, 
however, he kept mainly 
for private consumption, 
and the general public had 
no idea that he believed in 
anything. With me he 
talked freely, for although 
we had been at the Univer¬ 
sity together, we neverthe¬ 
less continued to be firm 
friends. Every Saturday 
night I used to step across 
to Bruyn’s laboratory, which 
was quite near my lodg¬ 
ings, and spend the 
evening in scientific conversation, tempered with tobacco. While 
I did not, and do not, believe in ghosts, I was always interested 
in Bruyn’s theories and statements as to his ghostly experiences, 
and the coolness and certainty with which he insisted that he had 
nearly as much knowledge of ghosts as he had of acids and alkalies 
occasionally staggered me 
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Bruyn lived a few miles out of London, in a quiet Surrey 
village, where he had his chief laboratory, and conducted most of 
his investigations. His London laboratory was a much smaller 
affair, and was attached to the lecture-room where he delivered his 
lectures. His country house was an old one, and, according to 
him, simply swarmed with ghosts. He maintained that every old 
house harbours ghosts, although not one in ten thousand is ever 
visible. “You’ll never find either mice or ghosts,” he one day 
remarked, “ in new houses. They seem to dislike everything that 
is new. On the other 
hand, the walls of houses 
that are, say, seventy-five 
or a hundred years old, 
are full of them. I have 
tests by which I can detect 
the presence of invisible 
ghosts, and I have by 
this means proved that 
forty or fifty ghosts come 
out of a single hole in the 
wainscoting of my bed¬ 
room every night. They 
are nearly all old ghosts, 
you understand. A ghost 
is usually visible so long 
as it is only a year or 
two old, but it gradually 
becomes more and more 
attenuated as it grows 
older, until it finally 
becomes completely invisible, and its presence can only be detected 
by delicate chemical tests.” 

“Why don’t you publish the results of your researches into 
ghosts ? ” I asked. 

“ Because I don’t want to be considered a lunatic by all other 
chemists. I mean, however, to prepare a paper on ghosts, which 
will be published after my death. By-the-bye, you shall edit and 
publish it if you please, provided, of course, you are not a ghost 
yourself by that time. I can assure you it will make a sensation.” 

Bruyn scarcely ever came to my lodgings, and I was accord¬ 
ingly a good deal astonished when one evening he called on me, 
accompanied by a servant whom I had never before seen. It 
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struck me that there was something rather odd about this servant, 
who glanced into my drawing-room before seating himself in the 
hall to wait for his master, but I thought no more of it at the time. 

Bruyn was looking worn and somewhat haggard, and I asked 
him if anything was the matter. He assured me that he was 
quite well, and had only dropped in for a friendly chat, and, of 
course, I made him welcome. He filled up his pipe, and after 
smoking in silence for a few moments, said, “ Do you remember 
that story in the Arabian Nights where a fisherman uncorks a 
bottle, and a cloud of vapour rushes out of it, which presently 
condenses into the shape of an Afrite, whatever that may be ? ” 

I told him that I remembered the story, and that I was rather 
surprised to find that he was addicted to reading so unscientific a 
work as the Arabian Nights. 

“That story is the true record of a scientific fact, the knowledge 
of which has been lost for ages, but which I have rediscovered. I 
read the story one day when I had nothing better to do, and it 
gave me the hint which has led to the greatest discovery of the 
age. That unknown Arabian writer knew that ghosts are purely 
gaseous, and can be liquefied under pressure. That Afrite was 
simply a ghost that had been liquefied and imprisoned in a bottle. 
When the fisherman opened the bottle the pressure was removed, 
and the Afrite resumed its gaseous form. Solomon was evidently 
a chemist, and was acquainted with Papin’s Digester, or some 
apparatus of the same general nature. He had discovered how to 
condense ghosts, and the bottle that the fisherman found sealed 
with Solomon’s seal had been filled in Solomon’s laboratory. The 
Biblical legend which says that Solomon was the wisest of men 
probably had a very substantial basis of truth.” 

“ If ghosts consist merely of gas, as you say they do, why don’t 
you liquefy a few?” I asked. “Liquid ghosts, put up in bottles, 
would have an immense sale, especially about Christmas time. 
‘Try our bottled ghosts at ten shillings the dozen ’ Why, you 
could make a fortune by bottling and selling ghosts, and then in 
course of time you would be made a baronet.” I said all this 
thinking it a rather nice bit of sarcasm; but Bruyn answered me 
by taking out of his pocket a bottle which he placed in my hand. 

The bottle was of the size technically known as a four-ounce 
bottle, and was apparently made of block tin, or, at all events, of 
some whitish metal. 

A piece of thick but perfectly transparent glass, about an inch 
in diameter, was let into the lower half of the bottle, and the 
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mouth was hermetically closed, apparently by a process of welding. 
There was, however, a tube, with a valve and stop-cock arrange¬ 
ment, running through the neck of the bottle. As for the contents, 
as they were visible through the glass, they consisted of about a 
tablespoonful of a colourless and viscid fluid of about the con¬ 
sistency of treacle in cold weather. 


“What is this ? ” I said, looking from the bottle to Bruyn. “A 
bottled ghost ? ” 

“ Precisely,” he replied. “That bottle contains the ghost of 
an Irish Informer who was shot from behind a hedge a year ago. 
His ghost came to my house, which is very popular with Irish 
ghosts, and when I caught him he was fully six feet high. He 
liquefied under a pressure of about two atmospheres more than is 
required to liquefy carbonic acid gas. As you see, he is now 
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reduced to the dimensions of a tablespoonful, but if you were to 
turn the stop-cock and release him, he would almost instan¬ 
taneously resume his natural size and form.’’ 

“This is wonderful!” I exclaimed, more than half-believing 
what Bruyn so solemnly told me. “ Tell me all about it.” 

“ I have often told you,” replied Bruyn, “ that my house is full 
of ghosts. New and visible ones are 
constantly coming to the house. I 
have caught most of them, but 
others will come to take their 
places, so that the supply is not 
likely to fail.” 

“ So this is really a lique¬ 
fied ghost ? ” I said, staring at 
the bottle. “ If you can liquefy 
a ghost, why can’t you go 
further and solidify one ? Then 
you might put them up as 
tabloids.” 

“ That is what I hoped to 
do,” he answered, “ and I sup¬ 
posed that if I could convert 
a ghost into a solid j-bstance, 
that substance would be an 
exact replica of the ghost when 
in the flesh. But a little reflec¬ 
tion will show you why this is 
impossible. You cannot convert 
a ghost into a body any more 
than you can convert the body 
of a man into the three-story 
brick house in which he died. It is per¬ 
fectly easy to solidify a ghost, provided 
you use the requisite amount of pressure 
and cold. I have repeatedly done it, but the experiment is really 
of no value. So long as you have your ghost in a bottle, and 
can preserve him indefinitely in that condition, it is of no 
consequence whether he is a liquid or a solid.” 

“ Tell me how you succeeded in bottling your ghost,” I asked. 
“ Of course, you use a bottling mpchine ? ” 

“ I had an immensely strong glass receiver made in the shape 
of a bell glass, such as we use for collecting gases, and I con- 
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verted a part of the floor of my bedroom into a pneumatic trough. 
I ought to tell you, by the way, that, although a ghost can pass 
through porous stone or moderately thick wood, it cannot pass 
through glass. This is not merely because glass is denser than 
wood, but because it is a non-conductor of electricity, and in some 
way, which I confess I do not understand, ghosts have a peculiar 
association with electricity. For instance, they all come out 
whenever there is a thunderstorm, and I have seen half-a-dozen 
at a time in my room during a magnetic storm, when the aurora was 
active. But, as I was saying, I suspended my receiver from the 
ceiling of my room in such a way that when a ghost passed under it I 
could drop it over him and imprison him. The next thing was to 
place him in the compressing machine—one which I made myself, 
and which is a great improvement on Papin’s. As soon as I 
liquefied the ghost I transferred him to a bottle and hermetically 
sealed it. That is all. You see that it is a very simple process.” 

“ Does the process hurt the ghost at all ? ” I enquired. 

“ I fancy not, but it is of no consequence if it does. Sentiment 
cannot be allowed to stand in the way of science. I have had 
ghosts protest in the most violent manner against being liquefied, 
but, of course, I could not allow their prejudices to interfere with 
my experiments. Moreover, it is really a great advantage to a 
ghost to be liquefied and preserved in a bottle. It prolongs his 
ghostly existence by precisely the length of time that he is kept in 
the bottle. I have an American Protectionist ghost in a bottle in 
my laboratory. Suppose that he is kept for fifty years, what a 
curiosity he will be ! Whereas, if I had not caught him, he would 
become completely dissipated, that is to say, would cease to have 
any visible existence, in the course of three or four years at 
furthest.” 

“ It may be very interesting, ” said I, “ to have a collection of 
bottled ghosts, but what practical use can you make of them ? ” 

“ That, my friend, is a very stupid question. What practical 
use can you make of liquefied carbonic acid gas ? Yet the success 
of the first man who liquefied it was of immense value to science. 
It is my part to prove that ghosts can be liquefied. Someone else 
will find a practical application of the discovery. It would be 
possible, perhaps, to run a small motor with condensed ghosts. If 
you can keep up the supply of bottled ghosts, you can utilise their 
expansion when released from pressure in the same way that the 
gas engine utilises the expansion caused by the repeated explosion 
of gas-jets.” 
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As for the bottle which Bruyn had given me, I put it away on a 
shelf of my library, and forgot its existence. Nearly a year after 
my poor friend's death I remembered the bottled ghost, and 
determined to investigate it. The colourless viscid liquid was still 
in the bottle, and I wondered what the substance could be that 
Bruyn in his madness had assumed to be a liquefied ghost. The 
stop-cock turned with some little difficulty, but I found that I 
could open it, and, placing the bottle on my 
desk, I turned the stopcock to its furthest 
point. In an instant the im¬ 
prisoned air rushed out with 
tremendous force. I kept my 
eye fixed on the square of glass, 
and could see that the liquid 
swelled and flashed into vapour 
as the pressure under which it 
had been kept was removed. In 
its turn the vapour rushed out 
of the stop-cock precisely as the 
Afrite must have rushed out of 
Solomon’s bottle. Instead, 
however, of assuming the form 
of a ghost—which I supposed ' X 
to resemble the human form— 
the vapour, in a vast and form¬ 
less cloud, filled the room. It 
was cold and suffocating, and 
had moreover the most intoler¬ 
able smell that I had ever 
smelt. My cat, who had been 
sleeping peacefully on the 
howled dismally, and tore r 
the room as if she were mad, 

searching for some way of escape. As for myself, I tried to reach 
the door, but fell in a fainting fit before I could find it. 

When I came to myself the vapour had totally disappeared, 
having found its way out through a broken pane of glass, which 
had evidently been broken by the cat. The empty bottle stood 
on the table, and the horrible nauseating stench still lingered in 
the room. I threw open all the windows, and hurled the bottle 
into the middle of the street. Then, by dint of sprinkling 
carbolic acid liberally on the carpet, I succeeded in partly 
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suppressing the stench, but it was days before the last trace ot 
it disappeared. 

Was Bruyn right, and was the vapour that I released from 
the bottle nothing more nor less than a ghost ? Frankly, I do 
not venture to decide this question. I ought, of course, to 
have opened the bottle in the presence of some scientific man, 
who could properly have investigated the thing. As to one 
point, however, I am sure. Either that bottle did contain the 
ghost of an Irish Informer, or else Bruyn had succeeded in 
discovering a gas giving forth the most tremendous and intoler¬ 
able odour ever known in the annals of chemistry. 





^Ke 'feast 

By Angus Evan Abbott. 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. 



4/11 HEY had known each other so long, they had been so suited 
to one another, their tastes so beautifully disagreed in minor 
details, and blended so well in the generalities of life, that it was a 
rude shock to Jim Hanson, when he awoke, after one of their 
protracted sprees, to find that Tom Reycraft had not lived through 
it in the old way. Hanson was in a terribly befuddled condition 
when the coroner’s officer attempted to rouse him far enough out 
of his stupor to give his evidence at the inquest then about to be 
held. So quiet he lay, and so stupid he looked, that the officer 
gave up the job as a bad one and went his way. 
Hanson’s evidence was really of no importance. 
Everyone in the little Essex village knew 
that the two cronies had again spent their 
last penny in drink, and this was 
nothing new. In fact, the 
only difference between 
this and a hundred other 
sprees was that Reycraft 
died. So Hanson was 
allowed to lie on the straw 
in the loft of the stable 


where the two had spent the night together, and Tom Reycraft 
was buried in the far corner of the tiny weed-grown graveyard. 

But although Hanson gave no outward indication of life, his 
brain grasped the full meaning of the news which had been told 
him, and he now lay thinking as he had never thought before. 
His soul within him burned like a flame, and his nimble mind 
flew over the events of his past life, picking out each circumstance 
and moment which had any connection with the memory of his 
lost companion. Their meeting, the gradual development of 
their friendship, the firm cementing of that fellowship by frequent 
sprees and hard drinking, the scoffs they had borne together, the 
long days passed in the village lock-up, singing songs or fiercely 
arguing politics—for Tom had always been a Radical—their long 
tramps over the country in the summer time, all these he hyed 
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anew as they flashed across his brain. Notwithstanding this 
mental activity, his body lay on the straw without a motion, and 
even when the stable-boy kicked him in the ribs—having nothing 
else to do at the moment—he felt mental, but no physical pain. 

When .he had summed up the more prominent features of their 
lives, his thoughts turned to the circumstances of the previous 
night. He remembered, with a feeling of awe, that Reycraft had 
solemnly sworn this should be their last carouse, • that after the 
night he would touch liquor no more. Hanson remembered that 
he had laughed at the idea. 

“ Whiskey is good enough for me, Tom. I will stick to it, and 
I have no doubt it will stick to me,” he said, when Reycraft sug¬ 
gested reform. 



Reycraft shook his head solemnly. 
“ I have been thinking the matter over, 
Jim,” he said at last, “and some¬ 
thing tells me that to-night I must 
give up drinking. I scarcely see 
how it is to be done, and I know it 
is deserting the principles of rr^y 
forefathers—all of“ them that ever '/ 
heard of—'and my own past life, but 
it must be done. I turn teetotaler 
to-night:” 

These words now seemed to 
Hanson prophetic. He remembered 
the quiet tone in which they were 
spoken. Tom continued: 

“Jim, as this is to be our last, 
it must be an effective drunk. I 
would like all our past little 
sprees to sink into insigni¬ 
ficance when compared with 
this one. There must be no 
half-hearted ways about it. We must reach a state of complete 
and heavenly chaos—something to be remembered for ever. What 
do you say ? ” 

“ Tom, I agree. I am with you ; but some of our past enter¬ 
tainments will take considerable beating,” answered Hanson 
gravely. 

“ I know it; but this, the last, shall beat them. When we 
awake from it the future must contain nothing further in the 
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-drinking line. And now, not that I suspect you of shirking, but 
that it may be perfectly understood by us both, there must be fair 
and square drinking, glass to glass, filled up and swallowed like 
men." 

Again Hanson agreed with his whole heart. “ How for the 
liquor. How many bottles can you steal from old Groves while I 
am buying a couple ? These liquor grocers dare not kick up much 
of a row if we are caught. He shouldn't sell liquor to the likes of 
us, but he does all the same. How many can you get away with, 
Jim?” 



“ From four to six, I should think,” answered Hanson, in the 
most matter-of-fact way. He was used to the busines s. 


ing expedition, and as experts they 
knew no such word as fail. In fact, 

Hanson was successful be¬ 
yond his hopes, and soon 
the sound of drawing corks 
. >vas heard in Peters’s 
stable loft. 

Hanson, as he npw 
lay limp and motion¬ 
less, tried to recollect 
every incident of the 
carouse.. H.is mind re¬ 
gained each, particular of the 
early part of the night, and 
how jolly Reycraft had been; •• IN PE ters’s stable loft." 

but he was startled to remem¬ 
ber that soon after the drinking began Tom had said to him: 

“You’re shirking, Jim, my boy. Fill your glass, do you hear, 
and do not spill it over you like a baby.” 

Hanson tried to dismiss this point from his mind, but it would 
not go. The more he wished to forget it the louder it rang in his 
ear. He was appalled to think that perhaps he had not carried 
out his compact with Tom. Had he not drunk fair ? If he had, 

. how was it that he lay there alive, and Tom, a much stronger 
man, was already in his coffin! His conscience tormented him 
with the terrible thought, and all day he lay in sore distress, hoping 
( ne had.done his duty to poor Tom Reycraft, but fearing the more 
as time went on—fearing, almost believing, that he had not drunk 
fairly. So great was his anguish, that when he heard footsteps on 
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the ladder, he hoped that it might be the stable-boy again coming 
to kick him where he lay. It was indeed the stable-boy, but 
this time others followed. The village constable and old Peters 
himself stood over him. 

“ Dead drunk yet,” said the constable, pushing Hanson 
rudely with his foot. “ He will take a lot of moving. Our best 
way is to put a rope under his arms and lower him to the barrow 
below.’' 

“Around his neck, I say,” growled Peters, and then, a better 


feeling coming 


him, he said : 

“ No, Bill, let him sleep it out where 
he is. He won t stir till morning, and 
you can get him then.” 

The three at this went down the 
!■' ladder; the stable-boy waiting long 
t ' , enough to plant another kick where 
he thought it might do most good, 
out of pure, ignorant cruelty. 

Left alone, a burning desire to 
see his old friend seized Hanson. 
He thought that if he could but 
have a few words with Reycraft 
he might hear the truth of his 
drinking—whether he had indeed 
wronged his friend, and if he had, 
atone for it in any way Tom de¬ 
manded. Two or three times he 
made a strong endeavour to rise, but 
it was no use. Maddened by his 
helplessness, he mentally wrenched and tore 
at himself, and was delighted to see his 
limbs moving, although they seemed to writhe 
in great pain. Continuing to struggle, he 
was overjoyed to find himself at last on his 
feet, and, without pausing an instant, he 
reached for the ladder and made his way 
to the village street. Not a moment did 
he delay, but turning in the direction of the graveyard, he hurried 
along, his whole mind bent on seeing his old companion once 
more. The lights of the village were all extinguished, even 
the windows of the Red Lion were dark, and from this he knew it 
must be approaching, or past, midnight. Once he nearly ran 
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against a late foot passenger, the village doctor, but although he 
stood close to where the doctor passed, he was unnoticed. Along 
the road he ran once more, feeling lighter at every step, and, 
coming to the paling which surrounded the ill-kept cemetery, 
jumped lightly over and stood among the gravestones, slabs of 
white in the black night. Cautiously he made his way over the 
graves, going in the direction he imagined his friend must be, and 
he had almost reached the farthest grave, when he was startled by 
hearing someone call him by name. 

Turning sharply around, he beheld a sight that caused a 
hill to creep through him. Seated on a ipound of fresh soil—a 
new-made grave—was his friend, legs crossed and head resting 
on one hand, while the fingers of the other were sifting the brown 
mould carelessly over the grass. Without changing his position, 
Reycraft said, quite distinctly, his great eyes looking at Hanson 
in an awe-inspiring way : 

“ I knew you would come, Jim. I have been waiting for you. 
Sit by my side.” 

Hanson moved slowly to the grave, 
and sat down with his friend. For J 
some time neither 
spoke, each playing 
with the earth which 
had so recently been / 
patted into proper 
shape by the sexton’s 
spade. 

“ I came as soon 
as I could, Tom,” 
said Hanson at last. 

“I could not rouse •“! KNEW you would come, JIM’" ' C-»SS 

my body for a long 

time, although my thoughts were with you. But I made my body 
rise at last, and have run all the way.” 

Reycraft looked curiously at his friend and smiled. 

“ Bodies are cumbersome things, Jim. We are better without 
them—at least I am. I said I would give up drinking last night, 
do you remember, and I have kept my word. So will you, I think,” 
Reycraft said quietly. 

“That I will from this moment,” answered Hanson, “and 
say! Tom, did I—did I do the right thing last night? Did I 
drink fair and square ? ” 
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“ You drank like a man, glass and glass with me. You never 
drank fairer in your life, and that is saying something, Jim.” 

“ Oh! Tom, you have lifted a load off my soul, you have 
indeed. I was afraid I had shirked. Now I can live, happy all 
my days since I have heard this from you.” 

Hanson was so overjoyed that he sprang to his feet and damced 
around the grave with delight. Reycraft looked at him with an 
amused expression. 

“ Sit down and let us talk of old times,” he said at last; and 
the two, once more seated together, launched forth into all their 
past adventures and carouses, their 
hardships, pleasures, and prospects. 
The first faint glimmer of light ap¬ 
peared in the east, increasing with 
the flush of day. It 
was not until the 
sun made its ap¬ 
pearance that Han¬ 
son, looking at his 
friend, said, as if the 
thought had just occurred to 
him : 

“ But you must go now, 
Tom. Shall I see you again ?” 


Why rqust I go ? ” 

“ I thought you had to go when morning broke. Haven't you.? 
I always heard so.” 

Tom chuckled. 

“ You are the only one who can see me, Jim,” he said. “ Let 
us talk while we may.” 

The morning wore on, and the sun rose higher and higher, but 
still the two sat talking. From where the}' were they could see the 
road winding down to the village, and along it now sped the 
farmers' carts and traps to and fro. As Hanson talked he kept a 
sharp look-out along the road for any signs of the constable, whom 
he knew must now be looking for him. Presently his eye spied a 
knot of men coming from the village, bearing something on their 
shoulders. They marched quite slowly, and as they drew nearer 
Jim made out that it was a coffin they carried. He called his 
friend’s attention to the group. 

“ It is evidently a coffin they bear,” answered Reycraft; 11 but 
what of it ? Let them come.” 
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“ They may give the constable information of my whereabouts," 
Hanson said, in some alarm. 

“ Let them. It won’t hurt. Sit down. Sit down. You surely 
will not desert me now that we have met.” 

By this time the men with the coffin had passed through the 
gate, and the sexton, spade in hand, walked straight towards the 
spot where the two were sitting. Tom slowly arose and stepped 
a few paces away, and Hanson followed him. 

“The same grave for the same drunk,” said the sexton, as he 
jabbed his spade savagely into the mould which had been so lately 
put in place. “They lived together, drank together, died together, 
and now they can lie together. I warrant you their souls are 
together now—if such people have souls. Jim Hanson's box goes 
at top of Tom Reycrafit’s box.” 

During this speech Jim Hanson, as in a trance, stood staring at 
the sexton. Turning quickly to Reycraft, he clutched him by the 
arm: 

“ Tom ! Tom ! Am I dead ? ” 

Reycraft smiled his well-known smile. 

“We are both dead, Jim,” he said. 



^Ko 'Revolt of the — 

A page from the domestic history of the Twentieth Century . 
By Robert Barr. 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 


npjOR. MADAX sat before his desk in a most despondent 
attitude, his head in his hands, and his hands in his 
hair. Things were going badly in the City, as, alas! they often 
do. Mr. Madax was alone in his office in Old Gold Alley. He 
wanted time to think, and had given orders that he was not to be 
disturbed. All the thinking he appeared able to do did not seem 
to help matters, so at last he pulled himself together and paced 
up and down the room. Finally, he stopped and said to himself, 
“ That seems the only thing to do. I shall consult with my wife. 
I wish she came home more frequently, and then we could talk 
over these matters.” 

He seized a telegraph blank and wrote : “Mrs. John Madax, 
20, Bullion Court, City. Can you run over to Old Gold Alley for 
a few minutes ? I wish to consult you on business.— Madax.” 

He rang the bell for a telegraph boy, and sent the message; 
then paced up and down his room again, waiting for his wife 
to appear. Instead, there came a prompt answer, which he tore 
open and read feverishly : “ Sorry I can’t come this forenoon. 
Too busy. Call on me at one o’clock, and I will take you to the 
club, where we can lunch and have a quiet talk.— Joan Madax.” 

The worried man consulted his watch. It was not yet 
eleven. It would be more than two hours before he could see 
his wife. He sat down at his desk and devoted himself for those 
two hours to what business there was in hand. Then he brushed 
himself up a bit, took his walking-stick, and drove in a hansom to 
his wife’s offices in Bullion Court. After having sent in his name, 
a neat little girl showed him into a room and told him that Mrs. 
Madax would be with him presently. She was sorry to keep him 
waiting, but she sent a copy of The Sketch for him to look over 
during the interval. The Sketch was a paper started in the 
nineteenth century, and was at that time considered to be rather 
in advance of other slow-going weeklies. Now, however, it was 
thought to be the correct paper for a man to read, although the 
women paid little attention to it. In the reception room two or 
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three other men were waiting, nursing their hats. Presently the 
office-girl came in, and told them all, except Madax, that Mrs. 
Madax couldn’t possibly see them until later in the day, as she 
had an appointment; and would they be good enough to call 
about four o’clock. So the men took their departure, and Madax 
was left-alone with his paper, although his wife entered very soon 
after. She was a tall woman, with fine, clear-cut decided features. 
As far as the upper part of her was concerned she was dressed 
almost like a man. She wore a somewhat goring necktie and a . 
stand-up collar. Her brown hair was cut short and parted at the 
side, while the hair of her husband, dark and streaked with grey, 
seemed to part naturally in the middle. The neat tailor-made 
skirt which Mrs. Madax wore had pockets at each side, high up, 
and very similar in cut to a man’s pockets. Her right hand was 
thrust into one of these pockets, and she jingled some coins and 
keys as she entered the room where her husband was waiting. 

“Well, John,” she cried, “excuse me for keeping you, but 
we have had a very busy morning. However, if you are ready 
now, I am. We will go to the Pine Ear Club and have lunch.” 
She approached her husband as she spoke, and patted him with 
some affection on the shoulder. He looked up at her, and smiled. 
Somehow her influence had a soothing, protective air about it, 
which made the man feel he was not battling with the world alone. 
One of the numerous girl clerks came in with a long ulster, which 
Mrs. Madax put on, thrusting one hand in the armhole, and then 
the other, while the girl held the garment by the collar. When 
Mrs. Madax had buttoned up the ulster and put a jaunty round 
hard hat on her head, she looked more like a man than ever, and 
Madax himself seemed almost effeminate beside her. 

“ Is my brougham at the door ? ” she asked the girl. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Come along, John, we have no time to lose,” said Mrs. 
Madax, decidedly, and, leading the way, she opened the carriage 
door, whereupon he stepped inside. 

“ To the Pine Ear Club,” said the lady to the coachman. 

She took her seat beside her husband, and the carriage drove 
off toward the West End. In a short time it drew up before a 
palatial building standing where the Hotel Metropole once stood. 
This, as everyone knows, is the Pine Ear Club, the sumptuous 
resort of women engaged in business in the City. It is higher 
priced than the Carlton or Reform, but is much more luxurious 
than either of these old-fashioned men clubs. 
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“ Call for me at half-past three,” said the lady. 

The stately doors of the club were opened by two girl porters, 
and the couple entered. The lady wrote her husband’s name in 
a book which was on a stand in the hall, and together they 
entered the large dining-room, where they took their places at 



" WE WILL TAKE THE REGULAR CLUB LURCH,' SHE SAID.' 

one of the small tables set for two near one of the large front 
windows. 

“ We will take the regular club lunch,” she said to one of the 
waiters. “And bring a bottle of ’84 champagne—a large bottle.” 

“ I-I don’t think I care for champagne,” said Madax, hesitat¬ 
ingly ; “ it gives me a headache.” 
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“ Nonsense,” cried his wife; “ a glass or two will do you 
good. You look worried.” 

“ I am worried, and that is what I wished to see you about.” 

“ Well, we won’t talk business during lunch, if you please ”— 
adding, as she leaned back in her chair, “ it’s a habit I never 
indulge in. It’s bad for one. We can have a talk in the 
smoking-room afterwards. How are the children ? ” 

“ Very well, thank you. The girl is a little hard on the boy, 
and knocks him about a bit, but they are getting on very well.” 

“ Poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Madax. “ Boys are such a 
worry to their parents, when one thinks that they have to 
encounter this world alone. I must run down and see them next 
week, if I can.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Madax ; “ the children miss you 
very much. Why don’t you come home oftener ? ” 

“ Well, very soon I expect to be able to do so,” she replied; 
“ but, like you, I have a great deal on my mind at present, and 
the market requires close watching.” 

“ Can’t you come home with me to-night ? ” he asked. “The 
children would be so pleased to see you.” 

“ No,” she answered, “ I have to take Sir Caesar Camp out 
to dinner to-night.” 

“ To-morrow night, then ? ” he suggested, deprecatingly. 

“ No,” said the lady, shaking her head, “ it’s worse still 
to-morrow night. I have a lot of stockbrokers dining with me 
at the Holborn.” 

“ It must cost you a lot of money, these dinners on every 
night.” 

“Yes, it does,” said Mrs. Madax; “but my experience is, if 
you want to make a good business deal with a man, you must 
first feed him well. I always see that the wines are irreproach¬ 
able. I will say one thing for the men, that they always know 
good wine when they taste it.” 

“ Well,” said Madax, “ I will tell the children that you send 
your love to them, but I think, you know, that a woman shouldn’t 
lose sight of her children, even though business is absorbing.” 

She urged him to take his share of the champagne, but 
Madax declined, saying, “ A man must keep his head clear for 
business now-a-days.” 

“Yes,” said his wife, “ I suppose a man must.” 

There was a slight tinge of sarcasm in her voice, and she put 
unnecessary emphasis on the noun. Madax looked grieved, but 
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said nothing. How often do women in their thoughtless rudeness 
cause pain to the tender hearts of those who love them ! 


After lunch was over, Mrs. Madax led the way upstairs to the 
private smoking-room which she had reserved for their use. It 
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was in a corner of the club building, overlooking a bit of the 
river, and commanding a view of Charing Cross railway bridge. 

“ We will be quite undisturbed here,” she said, “ and can talk 
business.’* 

Ringing a bell to give an order, she asked her husband— 

“ What will you drink ? ” 

“ Nothing, thank you,” he replied, but added afterwards, “ I 
will have a glass of milk and soda, if you can get it.” 

“ You will smoke, of course,” said his wife. 

“ A cigarette,” answered Madax. 

When the waiter appeared, Mrs. Madax said, “ Bring a 
glass of milk and soda, some of the best Egyptian cigarettes, 
two Havana cigars, and a glass of special Scotch with Seltzer.” 

When these materials were brought and the waiter had dis¬ 
appeared, Mrs. Madax walked to the door and turned the key in 
it. Her husband lit his cigarette from the match she held out to 
him, and then, biting the end from her own cigar, she began to 
smoke. She thrust her two hands deep down in her pockets, and 
began to pace up and down the room. 

“Now, John,” she cried, “what’s the trouble?” 

Mr. Madax’s name was Billy, but everybody called him John 
because his wife’s name was Joan. Mr. John Madax was the 
name he was known by. 

“ Some months ago,” began Mr. Madax, “ I went into a 
wheat deal, and I don’t quite see my way out.” 

Mrs. Madax stopped in her pacing, and faced her husband in 
surprise. 

“ A wheat deal ? ” she cried. “ Which side of the market are 
you on ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m on for a rise.” 

His wife made a gesture of despair, and began walking up 
and down the room again. 

“ What, in heaven’s name, did you buy for a rise for ? ” 

“Well,” said Madax, very humbly, “ you see, the American 
wheat crop had practically failed, and I thought I was pretty sure 
of a rise.” 

“ Why didn’t you speak to me about it ? ” she cried. 

Her husband flushed uneasily. 

“ I wanted to do something off my own bat,” he said. “Of 
course, I had no idea at that time there would be a corner 
in wheat.” 

“ Corner 1 ” she cried, contemptuously, “ there’s always a corner, 
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there’s bound to be a comer. Don’t you know enough not to 
look to the United States any more for indications of the wheat 
market ? India and the Baltic hold the key to the situation.” 

“ Yes, I know; at least, I know now,” he said ; “ but there is 
no use in upbraiding me for what I have done. I am up to the 
neck in wheat, and the signs to-day are that it is going lower 
than ever. Now, what would you advise me to do, Joan ? ” 

“ Oh, advise you ! ” she cried. “ What*s the use of coming to 
me when it is too late. I advise you to get out of it as cheaply 
as you can.” 

Her husband groaned. 

“ I am afraid,” he said, “ that will mean practical ruin now.” 

“Well, my opinion is that wheat is going lower still.” 

“ Then it is utter ruin for me,” said Madax, dejectedly. 

Mrs. Madax stopped once more in her pacing the room, and con¬ 
fronted her husband. “John,” she said, “why don’t you give up 
your office in the City, and go home and take care of the children.” 

A spark of resentment appeared in the man’s eyes as he gazed 
at his wife. 

“ I don’t want to be entirely dependent on you,” he said 
at last. 

“ Pooh,” said his wife, and then she added, “ I will make you 
a handsome allowance for housekeeping, and as much as you 
want besides. You are worrying yourself to death about business. 
You ought to take a run to Brighton, or go off to Monte Carlo, 
and give up bothering about City affairs.” 

The man sighed. 

“ That’s all very well, but you don’t see that I want to make 
some money for myself.” 

“ But you are not making it, you’re losing it. You say you 
are up to the neck; how much does that mean ? ” 

“ Twenty-five thousand pounds,” he said with a sigh. 

“ Dear, dear,” she said,.“and I suppose that is all the money 
you have.” 

“ It is more than all the money I have,” he answered. 

“ I wish you had spoken to me before, it is too late now. 
Don’t you see that ? ” 

“Yes, but I had something to propose. You spoke of taking 
Sir Caesar Camp to dinner. Now, I don’t know what you 
want to get him in on, but I do know that I could get him on my 
side of the wheat deal, and he would bring in others. Then we 
might be able to stop the break in the market.” 
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Mrs. Madax’s eyes sparkled as she looked down at her husband. 

“ Can you really do all that ? ” she asked, almost breathlessly. 

“Yes, if I had any assurance that we would get out with a 
little profit. It seems to me that all their influence thrown in on 
our side of the market would give us rise enough to get out of 
the hole at least.” 

“ Oh ! ” said his wife, “ that is a different matter. I didn’t 
know you had any plans. Yes,” she added, after thinking a 
moment with knitted brows, “ that’s a first-rate idea. How much 
money do you think it would all total up to ? ” 

“ About a million,” said Madax, pleased to see that he was 
getting more attention than censure. 

“ A million,” said his wife, more to herself than to him. “Are 
you certain you could get all that amount on your side of the 
market ? ” 

“ Quite certain.” 

Mrs. Madax, as she continued her pacing up and down, seemed 
to be making some mental calculation. She finally asked : 

“ Who are you running against ? Who is at the head of the 
corner ?” 

“ Oh, that,” said Madax, “ none of us knows. The business 
is done through the Tokio and Jamboree Bank, but we don’t know 
who is behind it.” 

“ Now, doesn’t it strike you that the first thing for you to do is 
to find out who you are butting against ? If it’s a stone wall the 
sooner you know it the better, so that you can stop before your 
head gets hurt. If it’s a hedge you might manage to get through. 
It would have been my first work to find out who was against me.” 

“But,” said her husband, “don’t I tell you that I didn’t know 
there was anybody on the other side of the market.” 

“ Oh ! ” said his wife, impatiently, “ you can always count on 
somebody being on the other side of the market. So you can’t 
find out who it is ? ” 

“ We can’t,” said her husband. 

“Very well,” she said. “Now listen to me. You have got 
twenty-five thousand pounds in this, and if you can get all the 
money of Sir Caesar and his friends to help you, I will guarantee 
that you will come out with double—that is, fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Do you mean it ? ” cried her husband, eagerly. 

“ I mean it,” said his wife, solemnly. 

“ And may I tell Sir Caesar that you said so ? ” he asked. 
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“ No, whatever information I wish Sir Caesar to have I will 
give him myself. You will tell him that you have had private 
information, and are not allowed to mention the dealer’s name.” 
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M Very good,” said Madax, with an intense relief in his face. 

“Do not let it get out,” continued his wife. “Use all your 
force and see if you can raise the market, and as soon as the 
price gets up, sell out at once. Have all your plans made for 
selling out. Promptness is the thing in these matters. Now I 
must go. I will drop you down at your office.” 

Mr. Madax knew what his wife said about the markets 
generally came true, so he, in great jubilation, telegraphed Sir 
Caesar Camp and others to meet him at his office, and they did 
so. He told him that he had private information about the 
market, and, after some slight hesitation, they all went in. He 
arranged with them that the sale would be made at once after 
the rise. 

Next day it was announced that a million of money was put 
against the corner, and wheat sprang up a few points, but not as 
much as they had expected it would. Madax could have sold out 
without loss, but saw that he would not double his money, for the 
corner was stronger than any of them had thought. But after 
the slight rise, down went the price of wheat again. The very 
bottom seemed to have dropped out of the market. Madax’s 
twenty-five thousand pounds were swept out of sight, and so was 
the million that his deluded friends had put in with him. All 
confidence that Madax had put in his wife had now departed, so 
he merely telegraphed to her that he was ruined, and went home 
a broken man. 

About eight o’clock that night a carriage drove up to the 
door, and his wife sprang out and let herself into the house with 
her latch-key. When she entered the room, her husband never 
looked up, but she crossed to where he sat, and patted him 
gleefully on the back. 

“ Come, come, my poor infant. Cheer up ! ” she said. 

Madax’s only answer was a groan of anguish. 

“ And so your little twenty-five thousand has gone with the 
rest ? ” she said. 

“ You told me I would double my money,” he said, “ and I 
believed you.” 

“ Of course you believed me, and here it is,” she said, taking, 
a cheque from her purse. “ There’s my cheque for fifty thousand 
pounds, so you have doubled your money.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” said her husband, looking up. 

“ Mean ? You poor child ! I mean that I am the head of the 
comer. It doesn’t matter now who knows it. That was the 
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reason that I had Sir Caesar and the others dining with me. I 
had no idea that you were in on the other side, and when you 
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told me that you could get them to assist, it seemed too good to 
be true; for I did want that million. Husbands are of some use 
after all. Now, my boy, you take that cheque, and go down to 
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Monte Carlo. I may be able to go after all this work is over. I 
am very much obliged to you for the million you threw in my 
way, and consider it cheap at fifty thousand pounds. Draw on 
me for all your expenses while you are at Monte Carlo. I am 
sure you will find the tables much less expensive than the London 
wheat market. I am sorry that I can’t stay with you, but I am 
on for a dinner in the City. Those who were with me in the 
wheat corner are giving me a dinner to-night, and I am due there 
at nine o’clock. I am sorry I can’t wait to see the children. 
Give them my love, and tell them I will run down in a few days 
and pay them a visit—that is, unless you take them with you to 
Monte Carlo. It must be lovely down there just now. Well, 
ta-ta. Take care of yourself, and your cheque. I may see you 
at Monte Carlo.” 

And with that she left the room, and was waving good-bye 
from the carriage window, as the dazed man stood watching her 
through the open door, before he had quite realised the situation. 
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you get it under?” 

“ Possibly,” answered the Captain rather curtly. He 
was curt even to his interlocutor—a privileged person on board— 
a tall, fair man, with hair that was almost colourless, and manners 
subtly suggestive of velvet over steel. 

They both stepped back a little from the forward hatch. The 
decks were getting too hot, despite the water that ran towards the 
scuppers. It was very unfortunate that the “ Mahanaddy’s ” 
cargo should have ignited on this particular voyage—when the 
Persian Mission was on board, and the whole Press agog for their 
arrival at Plymouth. The Captain was mentally vowing that if 
Jie had any influence whatever with the directors, and if the good 
old ship pulled through this, the “ Mahanaddy” should never carry 
that cursed Egyptian cotton again. 

In the meantime they were pounding through the Bay of 
Biscay in a grey, warm gale of wind, such as dries the skin and 
sets the nerve to tingle. They were heading straight for Ushant 
—they were racing with the fire that burnt inside the good ship 
like some fell disease. And she, as if she had sense and knew 
her danger, lifted her great black prow to the horizon, and strained 
forwards thiough the hissing sea. The spray thrown up by the 
cut-water dried immediately on her hot sides, leaving the brine on 
Jhe black paint. Between the plariks the pitch exuded, black and 
glistening like jet. It stuck to the boots of the men and officers, 
who worked like souls possessed—tired, worn, and dirty. 

“ And if you don’t get it under ?” said the fair man softly—he 
spoke as if his listener was in pain, needing gentle treatment. 

The Captain glanced over the rail to the wild sea, which seemed 
to gloat over their trouble, and shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

“ It is awkward,” admitted the other—and he smiled softly. 

As has been previously mentioned he was a privileged person. 
He was the second in command of the Persian Mission, and it 
was whispered in certain circles that he was second to none in 
that particular form of diplomacy which was his—namely, the 
management of Oriental potentates. His chief was below, in his 
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stateroom, penning one of those perfectly-worded literary des¬ 
patches for which he waS famed. It seemed likely that this 
particular production was destined to be picked up in a bottle by 



a sardine fisher of the Morbihan—the work of a vanished hand— 
but that in the estimation of the writer was no reason why it 
should not be worthy 
of his reputation. So 
he sat in the cabin of 
what seemed to be a 
doomed ship, and ad¬ 
dressed his rounded 
periods to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

“ How are they 
getting on aft ?” said 
the Captain suddenly. 

“Prettywell. The 
ladies have found it 
all out, though. They 
see through our blan- 
dishments. They 
know that it is touch 
and go.” 

The Captain turned 
aside to give an order 
to one of the quarter¬ 
masters, and, when 
that was executed, 
there was nothing 
more to be done. All 
that human brain 
go *ft and keep up their hearts. could devise, human 

hands had executed. The hatches were battened and covered deep 
in soaked canvas. The bulkheads were screwed close—the decks 
were kept constantly under water. The question now was whether 
the fire could be smothered or not, and the answer was with Fate. 

“ I wish,” said the Captain, “ that you would go aft and keep 
up their hearts.” 

The fair man laughed. 

“ How ? ” he said. “ Give them a meal ? ” 

Can't ^ive them any more meals, they have just had lunch.” 
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“ Well,” said the diplomat, “ I will order tea—it is a good 
thing to die on.” 

“No—spin them a yarn or something. Distract their atten¬ 
tion. It will be settled one way or the other in half-an-hour.” 

“All right,” turning on his heel, “ I’ll tell them a little story.' 
He lounged aft to where the ladies—there were only five of them 
—sat in a group, and drew forward a chair and seated himseli, 
crossing one leg over the other, and drawing up reflectively a 
creaseless black sock. He made no pretence of concealment out 
of respect 
for the 
ladies, 
seeming to 
take it for 
granted 
that they 
all (includ¬ 
ing three 
young 
girls) must 
know that 
somewhere 
the sock 
ends and the 
leg begins. 

“ I have,” 
he said, 

“beentelling ‘ 
the Captain 
a little story— 
an improving 

tale with no moral. They lead a slow and monotonous life, these 
mariners ; I do my best to relieve the dreariness of it.” 

“ Tell us the story, ” said the Great Lady. She guessed that 
no questions were to be asked. 

“ It is,” he explained, “ a horrible tale! A blood-curdling little 
narrative which will sound nasty in the daylight.” 

The three young girls drew in their chairs, while the men 
smiled, serenely sure of their own nerves. 

“ The sort of tale,” continued the narrator, “ to haunt you. It 
haunts me—not the whole of me—only that hand.” 

He raised in the air his right arm, and contemplated, reflectively, 
a frail, brown-fingered hand. 
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“ That hand,” he added with a vague smile, “ is haunted. It 
has a special ghost of its own. I sometimes wake up in the 
night, and the ghost is there. 

“ They,” and he slowly curved his fingers, “ have hold of it.'* 

After a little pause, the haunted hand returned to the black sock. 

“It was years ago,” he began, “when I” (with an imper¬ 
ceptible glance towards the Great Lady) “ was at the bottom of the 
tree. I was attache in a great city. The peace of Europe was 
hanging by a thread—not only in the newspapers. A secret treaty 
was in course of completion between England and another Power. 
A draft of this treaty was sent to my chief. We had it at the 
Embassy, and it was rather a white elephant to us, because we 
suspected that its presence in the house was known to the 
Government of the country to which we were accredited. While 
it was in the house the chief asked us all to remain at home in the 
evening, for we all lived under one roof. 

“ We dined with him every night. He was a bachelor—a 
dried up little man with a mind like a magnet. He was the very 
calmest little man I have ever dealt with, just the man for the 
place ; for there was no very stable Government in the country at 
that time, and he had to keep four or five parties in a good humour. 

“ After a long dinner on the third evening we played pool, and 
went on playing very late, long after the servants had gone to bed. 

“ It was the chief who heard the sound of stealthy keys being 
thrust into the lock of the front door, which was immediately 
below his dressing-room, whither he had gone to get change for a 
five—for a large coin. 

“ He came back to the billiard-room looking a little calmer 
than usual. 

“ * You chaps,' he said, putting on his coat, * there is someone 
trying to force the front door. There is a light in the hall. Shall 
we go down and watch the operations ?' 

“ We, knowing him too well to take this for a joke, laid aside 
our cues and followed him without waiting to put on our coats. 

“ We all crept downstairs and stood on the mat in the dim 
light of the lowered gas. Five of us—listening to the operations 
of the skilled workman on the other side of the door. 

“ This, after the manner of the doors of that country, had no 
bolts, but only a large lock and chain in one piece with the handle. 

“After trying several keys, the idea of opening the door by 
unlocking it was apparently abandoned. Presently the evil-looking 
point of a centre-bit emerged from the woodwork of the massive 
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panel with a sound like a dog eating biscuits. The chief motioned 
us to stand aside, for it was only natural to suppose that an eye 
would be applied to the hole when completed. Owing to the 
thickness of the woodwork the limit of vision through the aperture 
could only be small, and by crouching down we easily made 
ourselves invisible. 

“ In a marvellously short space of time there was a hole as 
large as that saucer in the door. 

“We five crouched around it, 
watching it like terriers at a rat-hole. 

“ Then an 
idea struck me 
—a rare occur¬ 
rence— and I 
crept back to 
the hat-stand, 
where a leather 
dog-leash hung 
beside the 
chiefs top hat. 

“He gave 
a little nod as 
I drew the 
thong towards 
me; for he read 
thoughts as 
other men read 
print. 

“ I passed 
the noose end 
through the 
steel swivel, 
and, crawling 
on my knees to 
the door, held 
the loop, thus 

made, round the hole. I was just in time. The man outside had 
apparently been delaying in order to turn up his sleeve. He was 
in no hurry; and we wondered afterwards what had become of 
Lhe police guard specially told off to watch the British Embassy 
A dirty hand—essentially the hand of toil—came through, 
inside my slip knot. This was followed by a bare white arm. I 
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felt inclined to laugh, and my two hands, outstretched to hold the 
dog-leash in place, shook visibly. 

“The elbow came through and curved, while the dirty fingers 
crept over the mechanism of the lock and chain with the 
intelligence of a perfect knowledge. 

“A little further until the muscles of the upper arm were visible 
—then I drew the noose tight, cutting deep into the sinews. 
Like cats, four pairs of hands pounced upon the hand and arm, 
holding it against the woodwork, while the grey fingers worked 
convulsively. We drew the arm through — right up to the 
shoulder; and they held it in place while I made fast the stout 
dog-leash to the two bolts of the knocker which jutted out at the 
top of the door. 

“ * A neat job!’ said the chief, as we stood back and 
contemplated the twitching white arm. ‘ A very neat job. There 
is no hurry,’ he added, beginning leisurely to unchain the door. 

“ It happened that I was of an athletic turn of mind in those 
days, and when I proposed opening the door my colleagues 
stepped back and ceded to me the place of honour. 

“ I opened it with a jerk and thrust out my hand —that hand—to 
where I knew his throat must be. 

“ My fingers seemed to go right through it. I grasped some¬ 
thing that felt like a chain in a tangle of warm, wet seaweed. I 
had clutched his spine ! 

“ His companions had for their own protection cut the throat of 
this poor hired expert. They had done it so effectually that the 
head was only retained by the vertebral column. In his agony 
he had grasped the bell with his right hand, and his rigid fingers 
still held to the handle. He was crucified face foremost against 
the door.” 

There was a pause, and the fair man looked round with his 
grave smile, which was, curiously enough, no longer meaningless 
and placid, but very wise with the Wisdom of Life, and not of 
Books. 

“ And so,” he said, “ my hand is haunted. It sometimes 
wakes up at night grasping a chain in a tangle of warm and 
dripping seaweed! ” 

# * * * 

“ Ladies,” said the Captain, “ after so exciting a story it may 
scarcely interest you to know it, but the fire has been got under.” 
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H, that was a terrible experiment! I tell you, boys, that 
^ * was a terrible experiment! It succeeded, to be sure ; 
but it half killed me with terror. Mind you, I wouldn’t have 
done it at all, but for the poor girl’s sake. I’m an old hand at 
operations ; I’ve cut off dozens of legs, and I’ve seen hundreds 
of men die, but nothing I ever saw in all my life produced half 
the effect upon me that that experiment on the Colonel did. It 
was a thing to haunt one to one’s dying day, 1 tell you. 

It was in Jamaica it happened, in the good old days before the 
rebellion. I was an army-surgeon then, worse luck ! attached 
to the regiment quartered at Newcastle. Newcastle’s the great 
military station on the hills, you know; huts on a bare hog’s- 
back among tropical jungle ; and the Colonel had a house about a 
mile away beyond a deep ravine—what they call there a gully. 
He wasn’t our colonel; he was retired, and rich, one of these 
sugary-niggery fellows, who come out there from time to time 
to look after their property. But as he lived so near, and had 
nothing particular to do, except to swear at his niggers, we saw 
as much of him, of course, as if he were actually one of us. He 
was a coiny old man ; had estates in England as well as in the 
colony, and only one daughter, who passed for an heiress. Being 
the only heiress three days’ march of Newcastle, of course she 
attracted a good deal of attention ; every fellow in camp with 
any pretensions to good looks, and several fellows without any, 
were laying hot siege to her. Her name was Hugoline ; pretty 
name, Hugoline, but a trifle affected. The old Colonel called 
her so after Victor Hugo, who had been a neighbour of his once 
long ago, in Guernsey, and whom he greatly admired for 
everything, he said, except those confounded books of his. 
That was the Colonel’s way ; he knew a Man when he saw him. 
but had no more idea of poetry than a crow or a jackdaw. 

Well, I always had a soft corner in my heart for poor little 
Hugoline. No, not that way, I don’t mean ; you fellows mis¬ 
understand me. I hate men who snigger. Why, I’d been 
married ten years at the time, and Mrs. Burns would have fainted 
if I’d so much as looked at a girl. But I took a sort of fatherly 
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interest in her, don’t you know; when a Man who has been a 
Man feels himself put upon the shelf, he takes it out, I’ve always 
observed, in fatherly interest. And Colonel Yates, to tell you 
the truth, was a bit hard on Hugoline. He’d made up his mind 
she was to marry her cousin, Algy Yates of Ours, so as to keep 
the money, and the land, and the name as well, in the family 
together. Now, Algy was 
always a mean-spirited 
cur ; I felt sure from the 
beginning he’d come to 
a bad end; and, by 
George, sir, he got the 
Star of India the other 
day, which they’d hardly 
have given him if he 
hadn’t been a lick-spittle 
to the Viceroy in Council 
or some other bigwig. 
And Hugoline didn’t like 
him. Not one bit, she 
didn’t like him. And 
though the Colonel had 
done his level best to 
bring her up without a 
mind of her own, by 
Jove, boys, I tell you, 
she found she’d got one 
the moment he tried to 
marry her off against her 
will to a man she didn’t 
care a brass farthing 
about. Master Algy 
might as well have made 

HE HAD A WAY OF WEARING A FORAGE CAP. THOl'GH, lOVe tO the BaSS Rock 

that NO woman could resist.” that fronted my father’s 

house over yonder at North Berwick. Marry him she wouldn't, 
let the money go where it would, in or out of the family. 

Well, / knew very well why. I could see for myself, not 
only she didn’t care two straws for that creature Algy, but also, 
which was more, she did care a good deal for another young 
fellow of Ours, whose name was Ionides. He was a Corfiote by 
birth, but as English as they make them ; handsome and tall and 
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dark, and, to complete the romance, without a penny to bless 
himself with. He had a way of wearing a forage cap, though, 
that no woman could resist. And he liked her, I believe ; he 
really liked her ; though he’s gone to the bad since; I see he 



•was gazetted to a command in South Africa with the last lot of 
promotions, which, of course, tells against him. However, in 
those days, he was a very decent fellow, It was lovely to see 
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that girl, Hugoline, blush when she said to me confidentially, if 
we were giving a little dance, “ And, doctor, there’s a dear, do 
see that Mrs. Burns doesn’t forget to include Captain Ionides 
in her invitations.” 

But the Colonel, for his part, couldn’t bear Ionides, his chief 
ground of complaint against the man being that he was “ a 
beggarly Greek fellow.” Why a Greek should be necessarily 
worse, or more beggarly, lhan any other countryman, I never 
could imagine ; but that was the Colonel’s way. He hated all 
foreigners. Victor Hugo was the only one of them he could 
ever get on with amicably ; and he always maintained that so 
fine a man as Victor Hugo must have been of English origin. 
The more Hugoline fell in love with the beggarly Greek, the 
more determined was the Colonel that she should never marry 
him ; and the more set did he become upon her taking Master 
Algy. Well, at last one day (after a dance in camp) he sent 
for a lawyer from Kingston to come up to his house on the 
hills, and make a will for him that should choke- off Ionides. 
And as soon as the will was made, he called in Hugoline. There 
he sat on the verandah of his house, overlooking the deep 
valley, with the sea in the distance, and bananas and cocoanut 
palms waving slow just in front of him, and read the will over, 
every word of it, before her. By George, that was a will! It 
left all his estate, real or personal, to his beloved nephew, 
Algernon Grosvenor Yates, for his own sole use and benefit; “ in 
the confident hope,”he said, “that my daughter, Hugoline, will 
conform to my wishes after my death, as she has never done 
during my life, and will marry her said cousin, thereby keeping 
the money and the land in the name and family of Yates, who 
originally bequeathed them to me.” He took care to let Algy 
know what he had done as well, and also made sure that Ionides 
should hear the disposition he was making of his property. 
The fellow was only after Hugoline’s money, he said ; as soon 
as he found out she was a penniless lass, he’d change his mind 
and transfer his affections elsewhere. A Greek would sell his 
own soul for gold to the highest bidder ; and precious lucky, 
too, if he got half-a-crown for it ! 

A day or two after, Hugoline came round to me crying. 
She told me all the story with a great many tears. “ Oh, dear 
Doctor Burns,” she said, “ do try and talk to papa a little about 
it! It’s not the money I mind so much ; I don't care about 
that ; it’s papa being so angry, and the shame and disgrace of 
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it And then, it’s so unkind; I never—never did anything on 
earth to deserve it. But I won’t marry Algernon, if he was as 
rich as Croesus ; and I will marry Captain Ionides, if I have to 
starve for it. And we’ll have to starve, I know ; for he has 
nothing but his pay, and no expectations. But I’ll marry him, 
all the same ; and papa shall know it.” 

A few days after, I had a chance of talking quietly to the 
Colonel. He was peppery with most people ; but he always 
listened to me. “ Look here, Yates,” I said ; “ this is a very bad 
business about this-will you’ve been making. You’ve made it 
to frighten your daughter into obeying your wishes, of course ; 
but suppose, now, you were to die, and Algy were to take it 
into his head that he w T ouldn’t marry Hugoline. A pretty pickle 
you’d have got yourself into, then, with this stupid will of 
yours ! There isn’t another man in Jamaica would dare to 
speak to you about the matter except me ; so I must take the 
bull by the horns, and show you what a fool you’ve been. If 
you were to die to-morrow, you’d leave your daughter entirely 
at that fellow’s mercy.” 

The Colonel was immensely struck at that point of view. 
“ By Jove, Bums,” he said, “ I believe that’s just what my 
lawyer wanted to point out to me the other day ; but I wouldn’t 
stand any of his confounded interference. ‘ Do what you’re 
told, sir,’ I said to him; ‘ and don’t go bothering me with 
your impertinent suggestions.’ ’Pon my soul, Burns, I never 
even thought of that. I’ll take care Algy doesn’t come into it 
all, without a chance for Hugoline.” 

That was the Saturday. On the Tuesday he came to me 
again. “ Well, Burns,” says he, “ I’ve taken your advice. 
I’ve drawn up a new will, and I’ve left everything to Hugoline, 
to do as she likes with. Why, hang it all, my dear fellow, she’s 
my daughter after all, and she’s headstrong like the Yateses. 
She’s a chip of the old block, and I like her all the better for it.’* 

“ And you’ve told Hugoline?” I asked. 

“No, no,” he answered, shaking his head. “I’ve not 
told her a word of it; and I want you, my dear fellow, to 
promise me you won’t tell her. You see, I stick to it still that 
I want her to marry her cousin Algernon, and keep the money 
and estates in the family. I don’t want Clevelands to belong to 
any name in England but the Yateses. And it would break my 
heart if she married the beggarly Greek fellow. Stili, 1 want 
her to be free, when I’m dead and gone. It won’t hurt me 
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much then, and I shan’t know anything about it. Let her go on 
thinking, while I live, that she’s got to marry Algernon or lose her 
claim to the property ; and let her find out when I die that she’s 
her own mistress. Perhaps by that time she’ll have come to 
her senses : she’ll have seen through her Greek man, and be 
willing to follow her poor old father’s wishes.” 

“ Have you destroyed the first will ? ” I asked. 

“ No, I can’t do that,” he answered, “ because I sent it off 
by the post to England the other day ; but I’ve set it aside, of 
course; and I’m going to put this one away in a safe 
place, and never let Hugoline know about it till after I’m done 
for.” 

“ Let me know where you put it,” I said ; “ for I suppose 
I’m the only person whom you’ve told of its existence ; and, of 
course, it’s very important for Hugoline’s welfare it should be 
duly forthcoming.” 

“ Oh, I’ll let you know what I’ve done with it,” he answered, 
“ as soon as I know myself. Just at present, you see, I haven’t 
decided exactly where I can put it to be out of Hugoline’s way. 

I wouldn’t for worlds she should find out just yet what arrange¬ 
ments I’ve made for her. It’d break my heart, Burns, if she 
were to give up the idea of marrying her cousin.” 

There the matter rested for the moment, and nothing more was 
said about it. The Colonel looked the sort of man who might 
have lived twenty years ; and, Scotchman as I am, and there¬ 
fore born cautious, I was so sure of his life that I troubled him 
no further with hints or suggestions. 

Next evening we had a little dance at our hut in cantonments. 
The long wooden room looked quite gay with lights, and 
festoons of orchids, hibiscus, and poinsettias. Ionides was 
there, and Algy Yates as well, and Hugoline, of course ; no 
dance would have been possible at Newcastle without Hugoline. 
The Colonel didn’t come, however ; he hated dances ; and as 
Mrs. Burns was to chaperon Hugoline, and put her up for the 
night, he wasn’t needed for any prudential purpose of society. 
Well, we were all of us dancing and talking, and making merry 
together—red-coats and pretty girls, champagnes and ices—the 
balmy evening-air blowing cool through the windows—when, of 
a sudden, an orderly appeared at the door, with a face as white 
as a ghost, and, beckoning to the Major, called him out and 
spoke to him. 

The Major laid down his glass and sauntered off, laughing. 
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In a minute he glided back to my side, quite sobered. “ Look 
here, Burns,” he said, “ this is a very bad business.” 

“ What’s up?” says I. 

1 “ Why, the niggers have risen on the other side of the 

gully,” says he, “ and they’re burning and plundering houses 
and sugar-estates. Keep the women as quiet as you can. 
We’ll all have to go. From what the orderly says, this is no 
small matter, but an organised insurrection. It means fighting, 
my boy. Just come out here and look at it! ” 

He held me by the arm. 1 followed him to the verandah. 
There, sure enough, against the beautiful clear, tropical sky to 
northward, I could see a great blaze that lit up all the hills— 
houses and cane-pieces flaring red to Heaven, and the stately 
palms in the foreground standing out against it all, and waving 
their spectral arms before the crimson background like ghostly 
warnings. 

“ You’re right, Major,” I said ; “this is no passing mob, but 
a regular rising.” 

In two minutes more we had cleared the hut of men, and 
the women were all huddling together in the centre, awestruck 
and terrified, but asking one another what it was all driving at. 

I stopped behind with a dozen soldiers and the junior 
subaltern to protect the women in case the insurgents should 
attack us. The others all went off to the scene of the burning. 
The Major, in command, came up to me before he went. 
“Look after Miss Yates, Burns,” he said, “and don’t let her 
try to return. The Colonel has had trouble with his niggers 
lately. His house would be one of the first to be attacked, I 
don’t doubt They’ll kill him, if they catch him.” And, indeed, 
the Colonel, who was something of a martinet, had always been 
a hard taskmaster to the hands on the sugar-estate. 

One minute later, Hugoline broke away and rushed out to 
the verandah. As she looked across the ravine she gave a loud 
scream of terror. “Why, that’s our house,” she cried aloud, 
pointing away with her finger. “ Don’t you see that’s our 
house ? Over yonder there, flaring ? ” 

I looked where she pointed, and there, as true as gospel, 
away beyond the gully, a fierce red column of mingled flame 
and smoke marked the spot on the hill-top where the Colonel’s 
house was going up in long tongues of lurid fire to Heaven. 

Hugoline clapped her hands to her ears. “ And papa! ” 
she cried; “papa! they’ll kill him, I know they will; some of 
our people are so terribly angry with him ! ” 
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“ He may have escaped,” I answered, trying to console the 
poor child ; not that I believed it for a moment, for I never 
thought the Colonel the sort of man to run away from anything. 

“ No, he wouldn’t escape,” Hugoline cried ; “ he’d die where 
he stood sooner, fighting hard to the last for every stick that 
belonged to him.” And, indeed, that was pretty much the 
Colonel’s way ; for he was a born fighter, and had the sense of 
property, the mania 
for possessing things, 
more fully developed 
than any other fellow 
I ever came across. 

In a minute or two 
more, a wounded man 
straggled in. He was 
a planter of the name 
of Morris from an es¬ 
tate called the Cay- 
mdnas, next door to 
the Colonel’s. He had 
a handkerchief round 
his head, which was 
bleedingprofusely, and 
his body was maimed 
and hacked about with 
cutlass blows till he 
was frightful to look 
upon. Not at all the 
sort of figure to be 
admitted any day into 
a lady’s d rawing-room. 

He looked around 
him vaguely, all 
weak from loss of 

“HIS BODY WAS MAIMED AND HACKED ABOUT. , , , ,, , 

blood. ‘ ‘ Then you ve 
been warned already!” he said, at last. “Your men have 
started ? You must go for the niggers ! They’re burning 
and murdering upon the mountain side. I came to ask for 
help. Colonel Yates started first. He got away safe, to warn 
the garrison. I suppose he’s here; or has he gone with your 
fellows ? ” 

As soon as Hugoline heard that she gave another wild scream, 
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and nothing would satisfy her but she must go across the 
mountain and look for her father. 

We tried our best to dissuade her, but she would not be 
dissuaded. She was in a very terrified state at Ionides having 
gone to fight the negroes already ; and she felt, if her father was 
missing too, all the ground was cut from under her. So, after 
awhile, I consented to go out and scour the hillside, leaving the 
junior sub. to take care of the women. 

Well, out we went into the tropical moonlight, and by the red 
glare of the burning houses we could see quite plainly for hundreds 
and hundreds of yards in front of us. Hugoline went with us in 
her evening dress, with tuberoses in her bosom. We wound our 
way round the tortuous bridle-path that zigzags up and down 
between the plain and the cantonments. On one side rose the 
mountain, on the other the gully descended sheer to the bed of 
the torrent. At last, by a turn of the path, near some negro 
huts, we came quite suddenly upon the Colonel, lying fallen a 
yard or two down the edge of the ravine. He was exhausted 
with running, and gasping hard for breath. We picked him up 
and held him. He tried to speak, but couldn’t. Hugoline bent 
over him, but he didn’t seem to see her. Yet he just gurgled 
out a few hurried words, which I could vaguely hear. 
“ Burns .... I’ve hidden the will .... Those fellows were 
pursuing me ! ” 

And then I knew why the Colonel, who never ran from any 
man in his life before, had run from the negroes, with their 
cutlasses, that night. He knew that if they killed him and 
destroyed the will, his Hugoline would be left to the tender 
mercies of Algy ; and to prevent that calamity he had fled 
towards Newcastle, and taken it with him. 

I raised him in my arms and gave him air and brandy. But 
he was too far spent. He lingered for a minute or two ; then he 
let his head drop. Hugoline clasped her white hands and gave 
a little scream. She saw he was dead before any of the 
rest of us. 

I needn’t tell you about the way they put down that 
insurrection. It’s a matter of history. ’Twas all a straw fire. 
Dozens of lovely houses were burnt in one night, and hundreds 
of acres of sugar-cane spoiled, and a few lives lost both of negroes 
and of our fellows. But by the very next morning the whole thing 
was over. Just a desperate rising of infuriated negroes, blind 
mouths, asking blindly for bread and justice. A court-martial 
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settled it all in a few short hours. And we were left with 
Hugoline and our poor dead Colonel. 

As soon as Master Algy knew his uncle was dead, he began 
at once giving himself no end of airs, as though he had come 
into all the property, which was very considerable. And the 
worst of it was, I knew very well, unless we could find the 
missing will, he really would come into it, and leave poor 
Hugoline penni¬ 
less. So all next 
day I was out 
with a search- 
party of Tommy 
Atkinses on the 
hills, trying if 
we couldn’t dis¬ 
cover where the 
Colonel had hid¬ 
den it. But, Lord 
bless your soul, 
we might as soon 
have looked for 
a needle in a 
bottle, of hay— 
and a great deal 
sooner. You 
know what that 
tropical jungle is 
like—great 
masses of trailing club-moss 
that cloaked the ground be¬ 
neath ; then bracken and ferns 
for the next layer; then end¬ 
less thorny bushes that tore 
one’s hands and clothes ; and 
then, above it all, huge cotton, 
trunks and tree-ferns, growing 
so thick together you could 
hardly squeeze yourself in be¬ 
tween them anyhow. We 
were tired and mangled before we gave up the search ; but I 
can tell you, you fellows don’t know what it means hunting 
for a paper like that, under an equatorial sun, and with every 
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pore streaming from heat and vexation. At last, towards 
evening, we had to give it up. I went back to my hut, 
worn out and disappointed. Poor Hugoline was there; for 
Mrs. Burns had taken her in, her own house being burnt; 
and the Colonel was there, too, lying on the horsehair sofa 
in my regimental surgery. I went in to look at him. There 
was a pained look on his face, as if he had something on his 
mind. 1 knew how it came there. He had died with the desire 
to tell me where he had hidden that will unaccomplished. His 
lips were half-parted, as though he strove hard to speak and 
utterance failed him. Dr. Battersby, from Kingston, was in the 
house that evening. He had come up to the hills to assist in 
taking care of the wounded. He opened the door and stole into 
the room as I stood there. “ Battersby,” I said, turning to 
him, “ the poor Colonel has something he’s longing to tell us. 
Don’t you see how he wants to speak ? ” 

It was only fancy, I know, for I’m not superstitious—if a 
Scotchman dare belie his ancestry by saying so; but I couldn’t 
help believing it myself at the time, he looked so keen and eager. 
I know now it was only the expression that was there when 
he died, persisting after death, and stereotyped, as it were, by 
the fixed conditions of cadaveric rigidity. But at the moment it 
impressed me with a vague sense of the supernatural; and I’m 
glad it did now, for if it hadn’t I should never have been 
tempted to do what I did do, for Hugoline’s sake and the 
Colonel’s. But Battersby was a man with curious leanings in 
his mind towards spiritualism and the occult. He played with 
Eastern mysticism, and the moment I suggested the idea to him, 
he jumped at it eagerly. “ Burns,” he cried, seizing my arm, 
“you’re quite right; he’s longing to speak with us. He has 
something to communicate—something deep he wants to say— 
some secret of the spirit world that’s oppressing his soul- 
consciousness. Let’s try to put ourselves in psychical communion 
with him.” 

“ How ? ” I asked. “ What can we do ? ” 

Battersby let his voice drop. “ It’s all a chance,*’ he 
answered. “ But this is how I look at it. We might revive 
him again with pure oxygen in the lungs, and so forth. He 
might be able to speak to us. ” 

“Revive him?” I cried, taken aback. “Why, the man’s 
not only dead, but positively rigid. He’s stiff and cold. The 
thing’s impossible ! ” 
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Well, I looked at Battersby, and Battersby looked at me. 
“ Have you any plan ? ” I asked, at last. “ How do you want 
to establish relations ? ” 

Battersby drew me into the next room. “ It’s a bare 
chance,” he answered, under his breath ; “but it’s just worth 
trying. I’ve been wanting for years a good case to experiment 
upon ; and this is a perfect one.” 

“How so?” I asked. “Why are the conditions here any 
better than elsewhere ? ” 

Battersby was a spiritualist and all that, and wild about 



some things ; but he was a very clever fellow all the same, and 
an excellent man of science. “ Why, don’t you see,” he said, 
at once, “ the Colonel is only functionally dead, if you under¬ 
stand what I mean by that; structurally, of course, there’s 
nothing at all the matter with him. As a rule, when a man 
dies, he dies because some organ or other is hopelessly injured, 
from external or internal causes ; a knife in his heart, for 
example, or a valve in it gone wrong ; some great wheel in the 
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mechanism so disintegrated or worn out that it’s incapable any 
longer of performing its functions. But here, that’s not the 
case. The poor Colonel has only died of nervous exhaustion. 
It’s stoppage, rather than destruction. Not an organ in his 
body is injured in any way. He merely dropped down and 
died because he could go on no longer with the forces at his 
disposal. The machine, as a machine, is still, no doubt, as 
good and sound as ever.” 

“That’s true,” I answered; “but how do you propose to 
set up its working again ? ” 

He came very close to me. “ Now, Burns,” he said, almost 
whispering, “this is a doubtful experiment. I’m half afraid to 
propose it even to you. But don’t think me childish. My idea 
is this : The Colonel died with a profound desire to speak out 
something in his dying moments. Therefore, his brain must 
now be fixed and set, so to speak, with that stereotyped desire 
firmly crystallised within it. He wants to say something ; even 
there as he lies he wants to say it. He is eager to be awaked ; 
and if we can once awake him, he will be ready and anxious to 
speak, instead of being dull and sluggish and unwilling to be 
aroused, as is the case with most corpses. Let us try what we 
can do ; not to revive the whole man—that would be too 
arduous and difficult—but to revive the conscious part, the 
brain and nervous system. By injecting ether hypodermically, 
and filling the lungs with ozone, and administering brandy and 
an electric shock, you can see if we can’t for a moment arouse 
intermittent consciousness in the nervous system. A minute 
would suffice to answer all the questions you want. I think for 
a^ minute we ought to be able to bring him to, and to keep him 
conscious.” 

For some time I hesitated. I could hardly make up my 
mind to desecrate a corpse, even for so good a purpose ; but the 
more I thought of poor Hugoline, the more I felt disposed to 
give way to Battersby’s suggestion. At last I yielded. We 
went back to the surgery ; we arranged the ozone ; and in ten 
minutes more we had tried our great experiment. 

I won’t bother you fellows with all the medical details of how 
we did it; they’re precious physiological, and you wouldn’t care 
to hear them ; but ajt the end of it all, there was the Colonel, 
sitting propped in my arms. Suddenly as I watched, I saw a 
faint tremor of his lips, and his nostrils quivering. I waited a 
ipoment; then I gave him more ozone, and another shock of the 
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battery. As I did so, the colour seemed to quicken in his cheek, 
his bosom rose just once, and I fancied I noticed his eyelids 
parting. “ He’s beginning to come to himself again,” I cried. 
“If we can keep on a little longer we shall revive him com¬ 
pletely.” 

Battersby drew back, half horrified himself at the success of 
his own experiment. But as for me, I was never thinking 
of whether the Colonel was dead or alive, but only of the chance 
of his telling me, even now, what he had done with that lost 
will of his. 

After a minute more, as I stood leaning over him, and watch¬ 
ing him with strained attention—slowly, slowly, the lungs 
began to heave. I saw the eyelids both open, and the Colonel 
gazed forth at me with an awful look, from those cold glazed 
eyes of his. It was a meaningless gaze—a sort of vacant stare, 
and just at first I was afraid all we had done was to restore him 
to a state of utter idiocy. But after some seconds, a little 
thrill passed through him. There was a moment of horrible 
suspense. Then he seemed to look about him with an air of 
recognition. 

“Quick! Quick!” Battersby said; “he won’t remain 
long conscious. Make the best of your time ! Ask him what 
you want of him ! ” 

I bent forward eagerly, with one finger on his pulse, now 
slowly beating. “ Colonel,” I said, speaking in a very clear 
voice into the dead man’s ear. “ Colonel! Colonel! do you 
hear me?” 

The dead man turned his glassy eyes so as to fix them upon 
mine, and answered very low in a far-away voice : “ Is that you, 
Burns? I wanted to speak to you.” 

“Yes, I know you did, Colonel,” I replied, riveting my eyes 
on his in turn, and trying to keep his attention firmly fixed upon 
the subject. “You remember what it was. About that will— 
where you hid it.” 

He closed his lids once more, and seemed to reflect for a 
minute. Then he opened them after a pause, and asked in a 
much clearer tone the one strange question: “Have I been 
dead, Burns ? ” 

The words were so solemn, and yet so unexpected, that I 
answered them at once as sincerely as he asked me. “Well, 
yes, you’ve been dead ; and you’re dead now, Colonel.” 

He paused several seconds before he spoke again. His pulse 
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was flickering-. I supported him in my arms. I saw’ it was no 
use hurrying him ; he would only have got flurried. Then he 
spoke a third time, in a hollow voice, and with a gasping effort. 
“ So I thought; so I thought. . . . How long have I been 

dead, Burns ? ” 

“ A little more than twenty-four hours,” I answered, fuming ; 
for I hated these delays, being afraid the effect of the ether 
would pass off altogether before he got to the practical question 
at issue at all. ‘ * But that’s nothing ; now, what did you do 
with the willy Colonel ? ” 

At that word, a faint smile passed across his dead face, and 
he seemed for a second to remember all about it. I waited, all 
eagerness. But, even as I watched, the smile faded away by 
degrees, the cheeks grew pale, and a vacant look succeeded on 
the cold white features. He closed his eyes again, and seemed 
buried in deep thought. I was afraid to disturb him, but I tried 
more ozone. When his lips moved once more, I bent forward 
anxiously to catch the words as he uttered them. “ Burns,” he 
said, with a struggle, “how did I die, after all? Did those 
black fellows catch me ? ” 

“ No, Colonel,” I answered, humouring him. “ They didn’t 
catch you, I’m glad to say. You died of exhaustion. You 
stopped to hide the will, you know—the will for Hugoline—and 
then you ran on, you recollect, to warn us at Newcastle. And, 
on the way, you dropped from fatigue, and were dying by the 
path, when Hugoline and I came up and found you. Don’t you 
remember you were trying to tell me where you’d hidden the 
will—the will for Hugoline—when the death-rattle overcame 
you ? ” 

“So 1 was,” he answered, looking interested for a second 
(and the effect was ghastly). “ I wanted so much to tell you.” 
Then the lethargy of death drowned his senses once more. He 
paused, and looked vague. “ Burns,” he said, very dreamily, 
“when are you going to bury me?” 

I began to lose heart now. I was afraid he could never 
concentrate his dull dead wits at all upon the one important 
question of the interview. Yet it w r as imperative to humour 
him. So I leaned forward earnestly, and cried once more in his 
ear : “ Colonel,” I said, “ dear Colonel,” pressing his hand as 

I spoke ; “we’re going to bury you to-morrow, with military 
honours. But listen, now, to what I say. It’s far more impor¬ 
tant. . . . Where did you put the will? For Heaven’s 
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sake tell me where you put it. If you don’t, your nephew, 
Algernon, will get all your property, and Hugoline will be 
penniless.” 

A pained expression flitted over his face at once. “Yes, 
yes,” he cried, with more air of life and sense than before; 
“ that’s just what I want—that’s just what I want to tell you. 
I’ve been thinking about it here to myself ever since I’ve been 
dead. Lying dreaming and thinking about it. I want to tell 



you where it’s hid. I know that's what you revived me for, and 
1 think it’s so kind of you. . . . It’s just like you, Burns ; 

1 always knew you’d be good to my Hugoline.” 

“Then where did you hide it?” I asked, looking him 
straight in the face, and speaking quite slowly, and almost 
sternly. “ Waste no more words. Where—did—you—hide 
it?” 
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With a terrible effort of concentration, he burst at last into 
speech. “ By the big cotton-tree,” he answered, “near Martin’s 
hut—about eight yards to the left—under a large round stone— 
by the side of a stunted tree-fern.” 

He jerked it out in jets, as it were. I burst into a sigh of 
relief. I knew we could find the place by the aid of those 
directions, as, indeed, we did next day, without the slightest 
trouble. But the corpse shut its yes as if exhausted with the 
exertion, and seemed inclined to doze off again. 

“ Let him sleep,” I said, in a low voice, to Battersby. “ We 
have got all we need from him.” 

“ Yes, yes ; let me sleep,” the corpse answered, dreamily. 

But Battersby couldn’t resist the temptation to ferret out 
some spiritualistic information from so rare an imformant. 
“ One more question before you go, Colonel,” he said, leaning 
forward to him eagerly. “Where have you been meanwhile? 
On what plane has your soul moved ? What message do 
you bring us from the other world, from the abode of departed 
spirits ? ” 

The Colonel’s face grew white again. The pink flush faded 
out of it. He fell back heavily in my arms. I looked hard at 
Battersby. “ He’s dead,” I said, whispering ; “dead for good 
and all, this time ! ” 

Battersby’s face was as white as the corpse's almost. “Yes, 
dead,” he answered shortly, with a regretful cadence ; “ and this 
experiment has not succeeded.” 

He meant, it hadn’t yielded the spiritual results he expected 
from it. 

But as for me, I knew Hugoline was safe ; and that was all 
I cared about. 




£t ory of the Sorcerer. 

By Charles Godfrey Leland. 

(“Hans Breitaiann.’’) 

Illustrations by H. S. Potter. 


ftjJNNCE there was a king who had two children, Carlo and 
Giulietta, whom he loved dearly. He took the fancy to 
publish a decree: “Whoever can guess the colour of my 
daughter’s new dress may marry her.” 

Sure enough, this was hard. Many came,and none guessed 
it. But there appeared a very little man, all wizened, but look¬ 
ing like a gentleman, and splendidly dressed, who said : 

“ Your daughter’s dress is of the same colour as a flea.” 

The king was vexed at having to give his daughter to such a 
miserable mortal, and a stranger at that, but he kept his word. 

And after the marriage feast was over the little man went 
away with his wife and never returned, nor did anyone know 
whither they had gone. The king grieved, and at last Carlo 
said, “ I will seek my sister.” 

“ But where? ” asked the king. 

“ I will consult a witch,” replied Carlo. He did so, and she 
bade him sleep in a pig pen. He slept, and dreamed that he 
must travel far to the North. 

He journeyed very far. One night he lost his way in a forest, 
and climbed a high tree to see as far as possible. And he 
beheld a light glimmering far away amid the darkness of the 
foliage. Down he slid, and came at last in that sad solitude to 
a magnificent palace. He knocked boldly at the door, and 
immense was his joy to recognise his sister in a lady who opened 
it to him. Giulietta, however, after the first outburst of joy and 
affection, cried : 

“ Oh, poor Carlo, you have come to your death. Hide your¬ 
self at once, for I am the wife of a Sorcerer, and should he find 
you here, he will slay you without any more to do. All that I 
can suggest to save you is that you shall hide behind the stable 
door ; then you may steal away in the morning covered up in a 
sheepskin which I will give you. Very early he will go to the 
stall and let all the sheep out. Stay there till I come.” 

So it was done. 




should run away. Just think a little, my dear brother, if there 
is no way to save me. He owes his power to a peacock’s 
feather, which is a wonderful talisman, which he had the luck to 
find. And his weak point is his mortal fear of the Six Brothers, 
who may take it from him.” 

Then Carlo bade her good-bye with much love, and returned 
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And in the morning when the Sorcerer had gone forth, Giuli- 
etta took her brother in and breakfasted with him, and then 
said : 

“ Oh, if you only knew how badly he treats me ; just like a 
slave. When he sleeps he uses me for a pillow for fear lest I 
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to his father’s palace. And having found the Six Brothers, he 
promised them wealth and honours if they would aid him. 

And to know what they could do, the king asked them, one 
by one, in what their ability consisted. 

“ When I put my ear to the ground,” said the eldest, “ I can 
hear anything that is going on though it be miles and miles 
away.” 

“Good, that,” said the king; and, turning to the second, 
inquired, “ What are you worth ? ” 

Answered the brother: “ While anyone is sleeping I can 
steal the pillow from beneath his head without his perceiving it.” 

“ Bravissimo, ” cried the king. “That fits me. And you, 
Number Three?” 

“ I,” answered the third brother, “ when the Sorcerer 
rushes out of the house, I can make a forest spring up which will 
be so dense that it will take days to pierce it.” 

“Good for you,” said the king. “And now you, Signor 
Twice-two.” 

“ I,” replied the fourth brother, “in case the Sorcerer gets 
through the wood, can, before you can say it, put a lake in his 
way which will require three days to cross.” 

“ Admirable,” exclaimed the king, and turned to the fifth, 
who said : 

“ If the Sorcerer crosses the lake, I can raise up a mighty 
mountain of soap, which he cannot climb.” 

“ Oh / oh I And now for you,” said the king, to the sixth 
and last, and youngest and smallest brother. 

“ I, with my carbine, can shoot the eye out of a fly at a 
thousand yards off.” 

“ Blessed art thou,” remarked his Majesty ^ “ It looks to me 

very much as if you six and my son might succeed in that 
whereunto you prepare yourselves.” 

The seven set forth, and several days later arrived, after 
dark, at the palace of the Sorcerer. 

The eldest brother put his ear to the ground and said : 

“ The wizard snores. He sleeps soundly. This is the mo¬ 
ment to act.” 

The second entered the house by scaling the window. He 
softly approached the magician, and, lifting his head gently, 
when Giulietta slipped away put a stone in her place. She at 
once secured the peacock’s feather, and, as they stole off, showed 
it joyfully to her liberator. 


s 
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“ Do you recognise this?” she inquired. 

“Ah, yes; I know it. It is the feather which we unfortu¬ 
nately lost.” 

Giulietta restored it to him, and, with the rest of the company, 
fled for her life. The Sorcerer, awakened, rushed after them, 
seeking his victims, his feather, and vengeance. But he had 
hardly got out of his palace before he found himself almost im¬ 
prisoned by a dense forest. And when, after a long struggle, 
he squeezed through 
it, he found himself 
before a mighty lake, 
which he could only 
cross by using his 
magic wand to the ut¬ 
most. And, this ac¬ 
complished, there rose 
before him a mighty 
mountain of soap, 
right in the way. But 
he climbed and 
climbed, and after 
slipping up and slid¬ 
ing down a thousand 
times, gained the sum¬ 
mit. When lo ! just 
as he was crying “Vic¬ 
tory,” he was hit in 
the eye by the infal¬ 
lible shot, and fell 
dead. 

So they returned to 
the palace, and all 
received wealth and 
honours, and he who had taken Giulietta from beneath the 
wizard’s head, married her. And the priest blessed the happy 
couple. 

Years passed by, and the old king died, as did Carlo ; and he 
was succeeded by the brother who married Giulietta, and who, 
having the feather, always wore it. But once, while hunting, 
he lost it, and, returning home, gave himself up to grief. Now 
he had two sons, and said to them, “ He who finds the feather 
shall inherit my throne.” 
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killed the younger, and 
buried him in the forest. 
Returning home, he gave 
the feather to his father, 
but when asked where his 
brother was, replied, “ I 
lost him in the forest. Per¬ 
haps he was devoured by 
wild beasts.” 

Years passed by. One day a peasant came to the plaee 
where the younger brother lay buried, and saw a fine mushroom, 
which he plucked. And near it lay a bone, which he also took, 
and made from it a whistle. And, tins' done, he put it to his 
lips, when the whistle began to utter these words :— 


So they set forth, and after a while the younger brother saw 
something shining in the dust. It was the feather, and, picking 
it up, he cried, “ Lo ! I have found the feather ; hurrah ! ” 

■ The elder brother, seeing himself doubly deprived of his 
chance to reign, was in a bitter rage, and, drawing his dagger. 
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' u Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 

Blow louder still, I pray ; 

My elder brother murdered me, 

And made my grave beneath the tree, 
All for a peacock’s plume.” 


Astonished at this wonder, the peasant took the whistle to 
the king, and, when the monarch blew on it, there came, as 
before, the words :— 

“ Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 

Blow louder still, I pray; 

My elder brother murdered me, 

And made my grave beneath the tree, 

All for a peacock’s plume.” 


Then the elder brother himself tried it, and the whistle still 
repeated:— 


“ Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 

Blow louder still, I pray; 

My elder brother murdered me, 

And made my grave beneath the tree, 
All for a peacock’s plume/’ 


Then the father, in great anger, had the elder brother thrown 
into prison, and the bones of the younger were disinterred and 
buried beneath a tomb, such as no one ever beheld before, it was 
so magnificent. 

It is an old story told in many lands, and fifty years ago I 
read a disquisition on it, showing that the story of the slain 
child is an old myth of the resurrection :— 

“ My mother killed her little son, 

My father thought me lost and gone, 

Sister Phoebe buried me 

All underneath the juniper tree ; 

Now over hill and dale I fly, 

Ho, what a pretty bird am I.” 
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By Mrs. T. H. Huxley. 


WOKE in the night with the wailing 
Of voices, now shrill and now deep ; 

I thought of the ships that were sailing, 

Of mothers and wives who must weep. 

Thousands and thousands of cries 
From ages ago, I can hear 
In the shrieks of the wind as it flies, 

I shudder and tremble with fear. 

Wild Wind ! That but late was consenting 
With Death in his dark jubilee ; 

Sad voiced, you are surely lamenting 
The deeds you have done on the sea ? 



^ales of our Qoast. 

III.—THE ROLL-CALL OF THE REEF. 
By “Q.” 

Illustrations by Frank Brangwyx. 


“TJjES, sir,” said my host the quarryman, 
jp reaching down the relics from their 
hook in the wall over the chimney-piece; 
“they’ve hung here ,all my time, and most of 
my father’s. The women won’t touch ’em; 
they’re afraid of the story. So here they’ll 
dangle, and gather dust and smoke, till another 
tenant comes and tosses ’em out o’ doors for 
rubbish. Whew! ’tis coarse weather, surely.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and stood 
studying the gale that beat upon his cottage- 
front, straight from the Manacle Reef. The 
rain drove past him into the kitchen, aslant like 
threads of gold silk in the shine of the wreck- 
wood fire. Meanwhile, by the same firelight, I 
examined the relics on my knee. The metal of each was tar¬ 
nished out of knowledge. But the trumpet was evidently an old 
cavalry trumpet, and the threads of its parti-coloured sling, 
though frayed and dusty, still hung together. Around the side- 
drum, beneath its cracked brown varnish, I could hardly trace a 
royal coat-of-arms and a legend running, Per Mare Per Terrain 
—the motto of the Marines. Its parchment, though black and 
scented with wood-smoke, was limp and mildewed ; and I began 
to tighten up the straps—under which the drumsticks had been 
loosely thrust—with the idle purpose of trying if some music 
might be got out of the old drum yet. 

But as I turned it on my knee, I found the drum attached to 
the trumpet-sling by a curious barrel-shaped padlock, and 
paused to examine this. The body of the lock was composed 
of half-a-dozen brass rings, set accurately edge to edge ; and, 
rubbing the brass with my thumb, I saw that each of the six had 
a series of letters engraved around it. 

I knew the trick of it, I thought. Here was one of those 
word padlocks, once so common ; only to be opened by getting 
the rings to spell a certain word, which the dealer confides to you. 
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My host shut and barred the door, and came back to the 
hearth. 

“ ’Twas just such a wind—east by south—that brought in 
what you’ve got between your hands. Back in the year ’nine, 
it was ; my father has told me the tale a score o* times. You’re 
twisting round the rings, I see. But you’ll never guess the 
word. Parson Kendall, he made the word, and locked down a 
couple o’ ghosts in their graves with it; and when his time came, 
he went to his own grave and took the word with him.” 

“ Whose ghosts, Matthew ? ” 

“You want the story, I see, sir. My father'could tell it 
better than I can. He was a young man in the year ’nine, un¬ 
married at the time, and living in this very cottage, just as I be. 
That’s how he came to get mixed up with the tale.” 

He took a chair, lit a short pipe, and went on, w'ith his eyes 
fixed on the dancing violet flames. 

“Yes, he’d ha* been about thirty year old in January, 
eighteen ’nine. The storm got up in the night o’ the twenty- 
first o’ that month. My father was dressed and out long before 
daylight; he never was one to bide in bed, let be that the gale 
by this time was pretty near lifting the thatch over his head. 
Besides which, he’d fenced a small ’taty-patch that winter, 
down by Lowland Point, and he wanted to see if it stood the 
night’s work. He took the path across Gunner’s Meadow— 
where they buried most of the bodies afterwards. The wind 
was right in his teeth at the time, and once on the way (he’s 
told me this often) a great strip of ore-weed came flying through 
the darkness and fetched him a slap on the cheek like a cold 
hand. But he made shift pretty well till he got to Lowland, and 
then had to drop upon hands and knees and crawl, digging his 
fingers every now and then into the shingle to hold on, for he 
declared to me that the stones, some of them as big as a man’s 
head, kept rolling and driving past till it seemed the whole 
foreshore was moving westward under him. The fence was 
gone, of course; not a stick left to show where it stood ; so 
that, when first he came to the place, he thought he must have 
missed his bearings. My father, sir, was a very religious man ; 
and if he reckoned the end of the world was at hand—there in 
the great wind and night, among the moving stones—you may 
believe he was certain of it when he heard a gun fired, and, with 
the same, saw a flame shoot up out of the darkness to windward, 
making a sudden fierce light in all the place about. All he 
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could find to think or say was, ‘The Second Coming—The Second 
Coming! The Bridegroom cometh, and the wicked He will 
toss like a ball into a large country!’ and being already upon his 
knees, he just bowed his head and ’bided, saying this over and 
over. 

“ Butby’m-by, between two squalls, he made bold to lift his 
head and look, and then by the light—a bluish colour ’twas—he 
saw all the coast clear away to Manacle Point, and off the 
Manacles in the thick of the weather, a sloop-of-war with top¬ 
gallants housed, driving stern foremost towards the reef. It was 
she, of course, that was burning the flare. My father could see 
the white streak and the ports of her quite plain as she rose to it, 



a little outside the breakers, and he guessed easy enough that 
her Captain had just managed to wear ship, and was trying to 
force her nose to the sea with the help of her small bower 
anchor and the scrap or two of canvas that hadn’t yet been 
blown out of her. But while he looked, she fell off, giving her 
broadside to it foot by foot, and drifting back on the breakers 
around Carn dfl and the Varses. The rocks lie so thick there¬ 
abouts, that ’twas a toss up which she struck first; at any rate, 
my father couldn’t tell at the time, for just then the flare died 
down and went out. 

“ Well, sir, he turned then in the dark and started back for 
Coverack to cry the dismal tidings — though well knowing 
ship and crew to be past any hope ; and as he turned, the wind 
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lifted him and tossed him forward ‘ like a ball,* as he’d been 
saying, and homeward along the foreshore. As you know, ’tis 
ugly work, even by daylight, picking your way among the stones 
there, and my father was prettily knocked about at first in the 
dark. But by this ’twas nearer seven than six o’clock, and the 
day spreading. By the time he reached North Corner, a man 
could see to read print; hows’ever he looked neither out to sea 
nor towards Coverack, but headed straight for the first cottage 
-—the same that stands above North Corner to-day. A man 
named Billy Ede lived there then, and when my father burst into 
the kitchen bawling, ‘ Wreck ! wreck ! ’ he saw Billy Ede’s wife, 
Ann, standing there in her clogs, with a shawl over her head, 
and her clothes wringing wet. 

“ ‘ Save the chap ! * says Billy Ede’s wife, Ann. ‘ What d’ee 
mean by crying stale fish at that rate ? ’ 

“ ‘ But ’tis a wreck, I tell ’ee. I’ve a-zeed ’n ! * 

“ ‘ Why, so *tis,* says she, ‘and I’ve a-zeed ’n, too ; and so 
has everyone with an eye in his head.’ 

“And with that she pointed straight over my father’s shoul¬ 
der, and he turned ; and there, close under Dolor Point, at the 
end of Coverack town, he saw another wreck washing, and the 
point black with people, like emmets, running to and fro in the 
morning light. While he stood staring at her, he heard a trum¬ 
pet sounded on board, the notes coming in little jerks, like a 
bird rising against the wind ; but faintly, of course, because of 
the distance and the gale blowing—though this had dropped a 
little. 

“ ‘ She’s a transport,’ said Billy Ede’s wife, Ann, ‘and full of 
horse soldiers, fine long men. When she struck they must ha’ 
pitched the hosses over first to lighten the ship, for a score of 
dead hosses had washed in afore I left, half-an-hour back. An* 
three or four soldiers, too—fine long corpses in white breeches 
and jackets of blue and gold. I held the lantern to one. Such a 
straight young man.* 

“ My father asked her about the trumpeting. 

“ 1 That’s the queerest bit of all. She was bumin* a light 
when me an’ my man joined the crowd down there. All her 
masts had gone ; whether they carried away, or were cut away 
to ease her, I don’t rightly know. Anyway, there she lay ’pon 
the rocks with her decks bare. Her keelson was broke under 
her and her bottom sagged and stove, and she had just settled 
down like a sitting hen—just the leastest list to starboard; 
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but a man could stand there easy. They had rigged up 
ropes across her, from bulwark to bulwark, an’ beside these 
the men were mustered, -holding on like grim death whenever 
the sea made a clean breach over them, an’ standing up like 
heroes as soon as it passed. The Captain an’ the officers 
were clinging to the rail of the quarter-deck, all in their 
golden uniforms, waiting for the end as if ’twas King George 
they expected. There was no way to help, for she lay right 
beyond cast of line, though our folk tried it fifty times. And 
beside them clung a trumpeter, a whacking big man, an’ 
between the heavy seas he would lift his trumpet with one hand, 



and blow a call ; and every time he blew, the men gave a cheer. 
There (she says)—hark ’ee now—there he goes agen ! But you 
won’t hear no cheering any more, for few are left to cheer, and 
their voices weak. Bitter cold the wind is, and I reckon it numbs 
their grip o’ the ropes, for they were dropping off fast with 
every sea when my man sent me home to get his breakfast. 
Another wreck, you say ? Well, there’s no hope for the tender 
dears, if ’tis the Manacles. You’d better run down and help 
yonder; though ’tis little help any man can give. Not one 
came in alive while I was there. The tide’s flowing, an’ she 
won’t hold together another hour, they say.’ 
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“ Well, sure enough, the end was coming fast when my 
father got down to the point. Six men had been cast up alive, 
or just breathing—a seaman and five troopers. The seaman 
was the only one that had breath to speak ; and while they were 
carrying him into the town, the word went round that the ship’s 
name was the Despatch , transport, homeward bound from 
Corunna, with a detachment of the 7th Hussars, that had been 
fighting out there with Sir John Moore. The seas had rolled 
her further over by this time, and given her decks a pretty sharp 
slope ; but a dozen men still held on, seven by the ropes near 
the ship’s waist, a couple near the break of the poop, and three 
on the quarter-deck. Of these three my father made out one to 
be the skipper ; close by him clung an officer in full regimentals 
—his name, they heard after, was Captain Duncanfield ; and 
last came the tall trumpeter ; and if you’ll believe me, the fellow 
was making shift there, at the very last, to blow ‘ God save 
the King.’ What’s more, he got to ‘ Send us victorious,* 
before an extra big sea came bursting across and washed them 
off the deck—every man but one of the pair beneath the poop— 
and he dropped his hold before the next wave ; being stunned, I 
reckon. The others went out of sight at once, but the trum¬ 
peter—being, as I said, a powerful man as well as a tough 
swimmer—rose like a duck, rode out a couple of breakers, and 
came in on the crest of the third. The folks looked to see him 
broke like an egg at their very feet; but when the smother 
cleared, there he was, lying face downward on a ledge below 
them ; and one of the men that happened to have a rope round 
him—I forget the fellow’s name, if I ever heard it—jumped 
down and grabbed him by the ankle as he began to slip back. 
Before the next big sea, the pair were hauled high enough to 
be out of harm, and another heave brought them up to grass. 
Quick work, but master trumpeter wasn’t quite dead ; nothing 
worse than a cracked head and three staved ribs. In twenty 
minutes or so they had him in bed, with the doctor to tend 
him. 


“Now was the time—nothing being left alive upon the 
transport—for my father to tell of the sloop he’d seen driving 
upon the Manacles. And when he got a hearing, though the 
most were set upon salvage, and believed a wreck in the hand, 
so to say, to be worth half-a-dozen they couldn’t see, a good few 
volunteered to start off with him and have a look. They 
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crossed Lowland Point; no ship to be seen on the Manacles, 
nor anywhere upon the sea. One or two was fo^r calling my 
father a liar. ‘ Wait till we come to Dean Point,’ said he. 
Sure enough on the far side of Dean Point they found the sloop’s 
mainmast washing about with half-a-dozen men lashed to it, 
men in red jackets, every mother’s son drowned and staring; 
and a little further on, just under the Dean, three or four bodies 
cast up on the shore, one of them a small drummer-boy, side- 
drum and all ; and, near by, part of a ship’s gig, with H.M.S. 
Primrose cut on the stern-board. From this point on, the shore 
was littered thick with wreckage and dead bodies—the most of 
them Marines in uniform ; and in Godrevy Cove, in particular, a 
heap of furniture from the Captain’s cabin, and amongst it a 
water-tight box, not much damaged, and full of papers, by 
which, when it came to be examined, next day, the wreck was 
easily made out to be the Primrose , of 18 guns, outward bound 
from Portsmouth, with a fleet of transports for the Spanish 
War, thirty sail, I’ve heard, but I’ve never heard what became 
Cf them. Being handled by merchant skippers, no doubt they 
rode out the gale, and reached the Tagus safe and sound. Not 
but what the Captain of the Primrose (Mein was his name) 
did quite right to try and club-haul his vessel when he found 
himself under the land ; only he never ought to have got there,. 
if he took proper soundings. But it’s easy talking. 

“The Primrose , sir, was a handsome vessel—for her size, 
one of the handsomest in the King’s service—and newly fitted 
Out at Plymouth Dock. So the boys had brave pickings from 
her in the way of brass-work, ship’s instruments, and the like, 
let alone some barrels of stores not much spoiled. They loaded 
themselves with as much as they could carry, and started for 
home, meaning to make a second journey before the preventive 
men got wind of their doings, and came to spoil the fun. But 
as my father was passing back under the Dean, he happened to 
take a look over his shoulder at the bodies there. * Hullo! ’ 
says he, and dropped his gear, ‘ I do believe there’s a leg 
moving ? * and running fore, he stooped over the small drummer- 
boy that I told you about. The poor little chap was lying there, 
with his face a mass of bruises, and his eyes closed : but he had 
shifted one leg an inch or two, and was still breathing. So my 
father pulled out a knife, and cut him free from his drum— 
that was lashed on to him with a double turn of Manilla rope— 
and took him up and carried him along here, to this very room 
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that we’re sitting in. He lost a good deal by this ; for when he 
w'ent back to fetch the bundle he’d dropped, the preventive men 
had got hold of it, and were thick as thieves along the foreshore ; 
so that ’twas only by paying one or two to look the other way 
that he picked up anything worth carrying off: which you’ll 
allow to be hard, seeing that he was the first man to give news 
of the wreck. 

“ Well, the inquiry was held, of course, and my father gave 
evidence, and for the rest they had to trust to the sloop’s papers, 
for not a soul was saved besides the drummer-boy, and he was 
raving in a fever, brought on by the cold and the fright. And 
the seaman and the five troopers gave evidence about the loss 
of the Despatch . The tall trumpeter, too, whose ribs were 
healing, came forward and kissed the book ; but somehow his 
head had been hurt in coming ashore, and he talked foolish-like, 
and ’twas easy seen he would never be a proper man again. 
The others were taken up to Plymouth, and so went their ways ; 
but the trumpeter stayed on in Coverack ; and King George, 
finding he was fit for nothing, sent him down a trifle of a pension 
after a while—enough to keep him in board and lodging, with a 
bit of tobacco over. 

“Now the first time that this man—William Tallifer he 
called himself—met with the drummer-boy, was about a fort¬ 
night after the little chap had bettered enough to be allowed a 
short walk out of doors, which he took, if you please, in full 
regimentals. There never was a soldier so proud of his dress. 
His own suit had shrunk a brave bit with the salt water ; but 
into ordinary frock an* corduroys he declared he would' not get, 
not if he had to go naked the rest of his life; so my father— 
being a good-natured man, and handy with the needle—turned 
to and repaired damages with a piece or two of scarlet cloth 
cut from the jacket of one of the drowned Marines. Well, the 
poor little chap chanced to be standing, in this rig out, down by 
the gate of Gunner’s Meadow, where they had buried two score 
and over of his comrades. The morning was a fine one, early 
in March month; and along came the cracked trumpeter, like¬ 
wise taking a stroll* 

“ ‘ Hullo ! ’ says he ; 1 good mornin’! And what might you 
be doin’ here ? * 

“‘I was a-wishin*,’ says the boy, ‘I had a pair o* drum¬ 
sticks. Our lads were buried yonder without so much as a 
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drum tapped or a musket fired ; and that’s not Christian burial 
for British soldiers.* 

44 4 Phut! * says the trumpeter, and spat on the ground ; 4 a 
parcel of Marines ! * - , ,,** 

44 The boy eyed him a second or so, and answered up. 4 If 
I'd a tab of turf handy, I’d bung it at your mouth| you greasy 
cavalryman, and learn you to speak respectful of your betters. 
The Marines are the handiest body o’ men in the service. ’ 

“The trumpeter looked down on him from the height of six- 
foot two, and asked : 4 Did they die well ? * 

44 ‘They died very well. There was a lot of running to and 
fro at first, and some of the men began to cry, and a few to 
strip off their clothes. But when the ship fell off for the last 
time, Captain Mein turned and said something to Major Griffiths, 
the commanding officer on board, and the Major called out to 
me to beat to quarters. It might have been for a wedding, he 
sang it out so cheerful. We’d had word already that ’twas to 
be parade order; and the men fell in as trim and decent as if 
they were going to church. One or two even tried to shave at 
the last moment. The Major wore his medals. One of the 
seamen, seeing I had work to keep the drum steady—the sling 
being a bit loose for me, and the wind what you remember— 
lashed it tight with a piece of rope ; and that saved my life 
afterwards, a drum being as good as a cork until it’s stove. 
I kept beating away until every man was on deck ; and then the 
Major formed them up and told them to die like British soldiers, 
and the chaplain read a prayer or two—the boys standin’ all the 
while like rocks, each man’s courage keeping up the other’s. 
The chaplain was in the middle of a prayer when she struck. 
In ten minutes she was gone. That was how they died, 
cavalryman.* 

44 ‘And that was very well done, drummer of the Marines. 
What’s your name ? ’ 

44 4 John Christian.’ 

4 4 4 Mine’s William George Tallifer, trumpeter, of the 7th 
Light Dragoons—the Queen’s Own. I played 44 God save the 
King ” while our men were drowning. Captain Duncanfield told 
me to sound a call or two, to put them in heart; but that matter 
of 44 God save the King” was a notion of my own. I won’t say 
anything to hurt the feelings of a Marine, even if he’s not much 
over five-foot tall; but the Queen’s Own Hussars is a tearin* fine 
regiment. As between horse and foot, ’tis a question o* which 
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gets ,All the way from Sahagun to Corunna ’twas 

we tfiat took and gave the knocks—at Mayorga and Rucda, and 
Bennyventy.’ (The reason, sir, I can speak the names so pat, 
is that my father learnt ’em by heart afterwards from the 
trumpeter, who was .always talking about Mayorga and Rueda 
and Bennyventy.) 4 We made the rear-guard, under General 
Paget; and drove the French every time ; and all the infantry 
did was to sit about in wine-shops till we whipped ’em out, an’ 
steal an* straggle an’ play the tom-fool in general. And. when it 
came to a stand-up fight at Corunna, ’twas we that had to stay 
sea-sick aboard the transports, an* watch the infantry in the thick 
o* the caper. Very well they behaved, too ’specially the 4th 
Regiment, an* the 42nd Highlanders, an* the Dirty Half-Hundred. 
Oh, ay ; they’re decent regiments, all three. But the Queen’s 
Own Hussars is a tearin* fine regiment. So you played on your 
drum when the ship was goin’ down ? Drummer John Christian> 
I’ll have to get you a new pair o’ drum-sticks for that.’ 

“Well, sir, it appears that the very next day the trumpeter 
marched into Helston, and got a carpenter there to turn him a 
pair of box-wood drumsticks for the boy. And this w;as the 
beginning of one of the most curious friendships you eyer heard 
tell of. Nothing delighted the pair more than to borrow a boat 
off my father and pull out to the rocks where the Primrose and 
the Despatch had struck and sunk ; and on still days ’twas pretty 
to hear them out there off the Manacles, the drummer playing his 
tattoo—for they always took their music with them—and the 
trumpeter practising calls, and making his trumpet speak like an 
angel. But if the weather turned roughish, they’d be walking 
together and talking ; leastwise, the youngster listened while the 
other discoursed about Sir John’s campaign in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, telling how each little skirmish befell; and of Sir John 
himself, and General Baird, and General Paget, and Colonel 
Vivian, his own commanding officer, and what kind of men 
they were ; and of the last bloody stand-up at Corunna, and so 
forth, as if neither could have enough. 

“ But all this had to come to an end in the late summer, for 
the boy, John Christian, being now well and strong again, must 
go up to Plymouth to report himself. ’Twas his own wish (for I 
believe King George had forgotten all about him), but his friend 
wouldn’t hold him back. As for the trumpeter, my father had 
made an arrangement to take him on as lodger, as soon as the boy 
left; and on the morning fixed for the start, he was tip at the door 
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here by five o’clock, with his trumpet slung by his side, and all the 
rest of his belongings in a small valise. A Monday morning it was, 
and after breakfast he had fixed to walk with the boy some way on 
the road towards Helston, where the coach started. My father 
left them at breakfast together, and went out to meat the pig, 
and do a few odd morning jobs of that sort. When he came 
back, the boy was still at table, and the trumpeter standing here 
by the chimney-place with the drum and trumpet in his hands, 
hitched together just as they be at this moment. 

“ ‘ Look at this,’ he says to my father, showing him the 
lock, ‘ I picked it up off a starving brass-worker in Lisbon, and 
it is not one of your common locks that one word of six letters 
will open at any time. There’s janius in this lock ; for you’ve 
only to make the rings spell any six-letter word you please and 
snap down the lock upon that, and never a soul can open it— 
not the maker, even—until somebody comes along that knows 
the word you snapped it on. Now, Johnny here’s goin*, and 
he leaves his drum behind him ; for, though he can make pretty 
music on it, the parchment sags in wet weather, by reason of 
the sea-water getting at it; an* if he carries it to Plymouth, 
they’ll only condemn it and give him another. And, as for me, 
I shan’t have the heart to put lip to the trumpet any more when 
Johnny’s gone. So we’ve chosen a word together, and locked 
’em together upon that; and, by your leave, I’ll hang ’em here 
together on the hook over your fireplace. Maybe Johnny’ll 
come back; maybe not. Maybe, if he comes, I’ll be dead an* 
gone, an’ he’ll take ’em apart an’ try their music for old sake’s 
sake. But if he never comes, nobody can separate ’em ; for 
nobody beside knows the word. And if you marry and have 
sons, you can tell ’em that here are tied together the souls of 
Johnny Christian, drummer of the Marines, and William 
George Tallifer, once trumpeter of the Queen’s Own Hussars. 
Amen.’ 

“With that he hung the two instruments ’pon the hook 
there ; and the boy stood up and thanked my father and shook 
hands ; and the pair went forth of the door, towards Helston. 

“ Somewhere on the road they took leave of one another ; 
but nobody saw the parting, nor heard what was said between 
them. About three in the afternoon the trumpeter came walk¬ 
ing back over the hill; and by the time my father came home 
from the fishing, the cottage was tidied up, and the tea ready, 
and the whole place shining like a new pin. From that time 
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for five years he lodged here with my father, looking after the 
house and tilling the garden. And all the while he was steadily 
failing ; the hurt in his head spreading, in a manner, to his 
limbs. My father 
watched the feeble¬ 
ness growing on 
him, but said 
nothing. And from 
first to last neither 
spake a word about 
the drummer, John 
Christian; nor did 
any letter reach 
them, nor w'ord of 
his doings. 

“ The rest of the 
tale you’m free to 
believe, sir, or not, 
as you please. It 
stands upon my 
father’s words, arid 
he always declared 
he was ready to 
kiss the Book upon 
it, before judge and 
jury. He said, too, 
that he never had 
the wit to make up 
such a yarn; and 
he defied anyone to 
explain about the 
lock, in particular, 
by any other tale. 
But you shall judge 
for yourself. 

“ My father said 
that about three 
o’clock in the 
morning, April fourteenth, of the year ’fourteen, he and William 
Tallifer were sitting here, just as you and I, sir, are sitting now. 
My father had put on his clothes a few minutes before, and was 
mending his spiller by the light of the horn lantern, meaning to 
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set off before daylight to haul the trammel. The trumpeter 
hadn’t been to bed at all. Towards the last he mostly spent his 
nights (and his days, too) dozing in the elbow-chair where you 
sit at this minute. He was dozing then (my father said) with 
his chin dropped forward on his chest, when a knock sounded 
upon the door, and the door opened, and in walked an upright 
young man in scarlet regimentals. 

“ He had grown a brave bit, and his face was the colour of 
wood-ashes ; but it was the drummer, John Christian. Only 
his uniform was different from the one he used to wear, and the 
figures ‘ 38 * shone in brass upon his collar. 

“ The drummer walked past my father as if he never saw 
him, and stood by the elbow-chair and said : 

“ ‘ Trumpeter, trumpeter, are you one with me ? * 

“ And the trumpeter just lifted the lids of his eyes, and an¬ 
swered, ‘ How should I not be one with you, drummer Johnny 
—Johnny boy ? If you come, I count: if you march, I mark 
time : until the discharge comes.* 

“‘The discharge has come to-night,* said the drummer; 

‘ and the word is Corunna no longer.* And stepping to the 
chimney-place, he unhooked the drum and trumpet, and began 
to twist the brass rings of the lock, spelling the word aloud, so 
—C-O-R-U-N-A. When he had fixed the last letter, the pad¬ 
lock opened in his hand. 

“ ‘ Did you know, trumpeter, that, when I came to Plymouth, 
they put me into a line regiment ? * 

“ ‘ The 38th is a good regiment,* answered the old Hussar, 
still in his dull voice ; ‘ I went back with them from Sahagun 
to Corunna. At Corunna they stood in General Fraser’s 
division, on the right. They behaved well.* 

•‘‘But I’d fain see the Marinys again,* says the drummer, 
handing him the trumpet ; ‘ and you, you shall call once more for 
the Queen’s Own. Matthew,* he says, suddenly, turning on my 
father—and when he turned, my father saw for the first time 
that his scarlet jacket had a round hole by the breast-bone, and 
that the blood was welling there—‘ Matthew, we shall want your 
boat.* 

“ Then my father rose on his legs like a man in a dream, while 
they two slung on, the one his drum, and t’other his trumpet. 
He took the lantern and went quaking before them down to the 
shore, and they breathed heavily behind him ; and they stepped 
into his boat, and my father pushed off. 
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“ ‘ Row you first for Dolor Point,’ says the drummer. So 
my father rowed them out past the white houses of Coverack to 
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Dolor Point, and there, at a word, lay on his oars. And the 
trumpeter, William Tallifer, put his trumpet to his moMth 
and sounded the Rpvelly. The music of it was like rivers 
running. 

“ ‘ They will follow,’ said the drummer. ‘ Matthew* pull you 
now for the Manacles.* 

“ So my father pulled for the Manacles, and came to an easy 
close outside Cam dG. And the drummer took his sticks and beat 
a tattoo, there by the. edge of the reef: and the music of it was 
like a rolling chariot. 

“‘That will do,’ says he, breaking off; ‘they will follow. 
Pull now for the shore under Gunner’s Meadow.* 

“ Then ijiy father pulled for the shore and ran his boat* in 
under Gunner’s Meadow. And they stepped out, all three, and 
walked up to, the meadow. By the gate the drummer halted, and 
began his tattoo again, looking out towards the darkness, over 
the sea. 

‘•‘And* while the drum beat, and my father held his breath, 
there came up out of the sea and the darkness a troop of many 
men, horse and foot, and formed up, among the graves ; and 
others rose out of the graves and formed up—drowned Marines 
with bleached faces, and pale Hussars, riding their horses, all 
lean and shadowy. There was no clatter of hoofs or accoutre¬ 
ments, my father said, but a soft sound all the while like the 
beating of a bird’s wing; and a black shadow lay like a pool 
about the feet of all. The drummer stood upon a little knoll just 
inside the gate, and beside him the tall trumpeter, with hand on 
hip, watching them gather ; and behind them both my father, 
clinging to the gate. When no more came, the drummer stopped 
playing, and said, ‘Call the roll.* 

“Then the trumpeter stepped towards the end man of the 
rank and called, ‘ Troop Sergeant Major Thomas Irons,’ and the 
man answered in a thin voice, ‘ Here ! * 

“ ‘Troop Sergeant Major Thomas Irons, how is it with you ? * 

‘ ‘ The man answered, ‘ How should it be with me ? When I 
was young, I betrayed a girl; and when I was grown, I betrayed 
a friend, and for these things I must pay. But I died as a man 
ought. God save the King ! ’ 

“The trumpeter called to the next man, ‘Trooper Henry 
Buckingham f’ and tfie~ next man answered, ‘ Here ! 9 

“ ‘Trooper Henry Buckingham, how is it with you? * 

“‘How should it be with me? I was a drunkard, and I 
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stole, and in Lugo, in a wine-shop, I killed a man. But I died 
as a man should. God save the King ! ’ 

4 4 So the trumpeter went down the line; and when he had 
finished, the drummer took it up, hailing the dead Marines in 
their order. Each man answered to his name, and each man 
ended with 4 God save the King ! * When all were hailed, the 
drummer stepped back to his mound, and called : 

44 4 It is well. You are content, and we are content to join 
you. Wait, now, a little while.* 

44 With this he turned and ordered my father to pick up the 
lantern, and lead the way back. As my father picked it up, he 
heard the ranks of dead men cheer and call, 4 God Save the 
King! * all together, and saw them waver and fade back into 
the dark, like a breath fading off a pane. 

44 But when they came back here to the kitchen, and my 
father set the lantern down, it seemed they’d both forgot about 
him. For the drummer turned in the lantern-light—and my 
father could see the blood still welling out of the hole in his 
breast—and took the trumpet-sling from around the other’s 
neck, and locked drum and trumpet together again, choosing 
the letters on the lock very carefully. While he did this, he 
said : 

4 4 4 The word is no more Corunna, but Bayonne. As you 
left out an 44 n” in Corunna, so must I leave out an 44 n”in 
Bayonne.* And before snapping the padlock, he spelt out the 
word slowly— 4 B-A-Y-O-N-E.* After that, he used no more 
speech ; but turne'd and hung the tw T o instruments back on the 
hook; and then took the trumpeter by the arm ; and the pair 
walked out into the darkness, glancing neither to right nor left. 

44 My father was on the point of following, when he heard a 
sort of sigh behind him; and there, sitting in the elbow-chair, was 
the very trumpeter he had just seen walk out by the door ! If 
my father’s heart jumped before, you may believe it jumped 
quicker now. But after a bit, he went up to the man asleep in the 
chair and put a hand upon him. It was the trumpeter in flesh 
and blood that he touched ; but though the flesh was warm, the 
trumpeter was dead. 

“Well, sir, they buried him three days after; and at first 
my father was minded to say nothing about his dream (as he 
thought it). But the day after the funeral, he met Parson Ken¬ 
dall coming from Helston market; and the parson called out: 
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‘ Have’ee heard the news the coach brought down this 
mornin’ ? ’ ‘ What news ? ’ says my father. ‘ Why, that peace 

is agreed 
upon.’ ‘None 
too soon,’ says 
my father. 
‘Not soon 
enough for our 
poor lads at 
Bayonne,’ the 
parson an¬ 
swered. ‘ Ba¬ 
yonne ! ’ cries 
my father, 
with a jump. 
‘ Why, yes ’; 
and the parson 
told him all 
about a great 
sally the 
French had 
made on the 
night of April 
13th. ‘ Do you 
happen to 
know if the 
38th Regiment 
was engaged?’ 
my father 
asked. ‘Come, 
now,’ said 
Parson Ken¬ 
dall, ‘ I didn’t 
know you was 
so well up in 
the campaign. 

"AMONG THE KILLED WAS DRUMMER JOHN CHMSTIAN.” B U t, SS it 

happens, I do 

know that the 38th was engaged, for ’twas they that held a 
cottage and stopped the French advance.’ 

“ Still my father held his tongue ; and when, a week later, 
he walked into Helston and bought a Mercury off the Sherborne 
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rider, and got the landlord of the ‘ Angel ’ to spell out the list 
of killed and wounded, sure enough, there among the killed 
was Drummer John Christian, of the 38th Foot. 

“After this, there was nothing for a religious man but to 
make a clean breast. So my father went up to Parson Kendall, 
and told the whole story. The parson listened, and put a ques¬ 
tion or two, and then asked : 

“ ‘ Have you tried to open the lock since that night ? ’ 

“ ‘I han’t dared to touch it,’ says my father. 

“ ‘ Then come along and try.’ When the parson came to 
the cottage here, he took the things off the hook and tried 
the lock. ‘Did he say “Bayonne?" The word has seven 
letters.’ 

“‘Not if you spell it with one “n”as he did,’says my 
father. 

“The parson spelt it out—B-A-Y-O-N-E. ‘Whew!’ says 
he, for the lock had fallen open in his hand. 

“ He stood considering it a moment, and then he says, ‘ I tell 
you what. I shouldn’t blab this all round the parish, if I was 
you. You won’t get no credit for truth-telling, and a miracle’s 
w'asted on a set of fools. But if you like, I’ll shut down the lock 
again upon a holy word that no one but me shall know, and 
neither drummer nor trumpeter, dead nor alive, shall frighten the 
secret out of me. ’ 

“ ‘ I wish to heaven you would, parson,’ said my father. 

“The parson chose' the holy word there and then, and shut 
the lock back upon it, and hung the drum and trumpet back in 
their place. He is gone long since, taking the word with him. 
And till the lock is broken by force, nobody will ever separate 
those two.” 



